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GOVERNOR EDWARD MARTIN 


In a statement today on August 15, Governor Edward Martin said: 

“As we approach the beginning of another gunning season, which begins November 
Ist, it is appropriate that all sportsmen give serious thought to the promotion of safety 
in the use of firearms. 

“In order to center public attention upon this important subject I have designated 
the week of October 22nd to 29th, inclusive, as HUNT SAFELY WEEK in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. I earnestly request the cooperation of all who enjoy the excel- 
lent sport which our fields and woods offer in making Hunt Safely Week a complete 
success, productive of lasting benefit in the elimination of carelessness and the reduction 
of accidents to the lowest possible minimum. 

“This can be accomplished through united effort on the part of schools and sportsmen 
in all paris of the Commonwealth by means of safety programs designed to teach the 
younger generation the proper handling of firearms for the protection of themselves and 
others in the field. 

“I, therefore, ask the assistance of all sportsmen’s organizations in sponsoring essay 
and poster contests for school children similar to those which were so successful last year 
and suggest that they make plans now for a more widespread participation in Hunt 
Safely Week. 

The G;ame Commission has agreed to furnish literature and placards to use in 
connection with such programs, Write for them, use them, and help make Pennsylvania’s 
Hunt Safely Week and the hunting season to follow really safe.” 


ARVANA 


Reasons why every person should take Hunt Safely Week seriously are shown on 
the next page and the text in columns 2 and 3 page 29 which tells why seventeen 
hunters had their licenses revoked from one to five years for carelessness, 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? 















































No Answers are Necessary. [Illustrations Speak for Themselves. 
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If you want to help provide better rabbit hunting get behind the Commission’s live-game trapping program next winter. 


OBODY but a magician can pull rabbits 

out of a hat. The successful accom- 
plishment of a trick like that requires time, 
practice, and hard work. 

But this isn’t a story of magicians with 
hats and stage rabbits. It is a story of 
energetic game protectors, deputy game pro- 
tectors, sportsmen and Boy Scouts who 
pulled 40,000 rabbits out of box traps last 
winter. 

Because of damage conditions and to re- 
move surplus animals from protected areas, 
the Game Commission conducted its first 
rabbit trapping and transfer program in 
southeastern Pennsylvania in 1928. 

Last winter was the eighth year the Com- 
mission sponsored statewide trapping and 
transfer activities and in spite of extremely 
cold weather, the heaviest snowfall in years, 
and the manpower shortage, it developed 
into a record breaker. 

Since the Victory garden program started 
in 1942 the people became really rabbit- 
conscious, and the Game Commission 
doubled its efforts to rid the little furry 
saboteurs from cities and towns where they 
were damaging gardens, and transfer them 


40,000 RABBITS! 


By Wilbur M. Cramer 


to public hunting territory where they would 
stand a good chance of relieving the meat 
shortage. When heavy winter snows cover 
the land and Br’er Rabbit’s food supply is 
scarce, rabbits girdle valuable shrubbery, 
peach, apple, and other fruit trees, causing 
much damage to orchards and nurseries. 
This is another reason why they must be 
trapped and transferred. Sportsmen have 





PREPARE NOW! 


Prepare now for this Fall and Winter 
live game trapping program. If 40,000 
rabbits were pulled out of the so-called 
hat last winter 80,000 can be secured this 
winter. All the Commission needs to 
double the ante is the continued support 
of cooperating groups and individuals and 
the assistance of those who did not par- 
ticipate last year. 

How about making the live game trap- 
ping program one of your major under- 
takings this year? It will pay you big 
dividends. 











become greatly interested in getting the 
bunnies out of such areas and putting them 
where they and their progeny will be ac- 
cessible to the hunter’s gun. 

Many of the Pennsylvania sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations‘ have made the trapping and 
transfer program one of their main projects 
during the winter months. Junior sports- 
men, Boy Scouts, and individual boys have 
done an excellent job and deserve equal 
credit with the adult sportsmen in this work. 
The trapping program plays a dual role in 
benefitting these boys. It gives them a 
better understanding and love of wildlife 
and practically assures their becoming good 
sportsmen. Then, too, it keeps them busy 
at something constructive and lessens the 
chance of their being juvenile delinquents. 

School teachers who are sportsmen have 
an especially good opportunity to interest 
young people and to direct the trapping 
activities of Boy Scouts, junior sportsmen 
and other youths coming under their juris- 
diction. An outstanding case of this kind 
is that of a Delaware County School prin- 
cipal who organized his students into a 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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BACKYARD ADVENTURES WITH WILDLIFE 


By N. R. CASILLO 
IUustrations by the Author 





A Tussock Moth Caterpillar on a Honey Locust. 


i AM one of those persons who periodically picks up and shoves 
off for far places. Why? Well, apparently it is to hunt or 
fish, but more to the point, it is to gaze once again on the ragged 
skyline of the spruces on the distant shore of the lake; to listen 
to the limpidly clear sweet whistle of the white-throated sparrow; 
to experience those intangibles that any lover of the wilderness 
spaces yearns for every now and then. You know what I mean or 
you would not be reading this. 

And it must be admitted that those haunts of the loon and 
Canada goose do something that takes the edge off of that craving 





These Sumach Galls were made by Gall-forming Aphids or Plant Lice. 


for the primitive that lies deep within the soul of every man. 

However, after years of such experiences I came to the con- 
clusion that to see and study and finally come to know the 
mysteries of the myriad wild things that surround us, one should 
really explore his backyard and its environs. 

“But,” you may insist, “those things are so commonplace.” 

Certainly they are commonplace, as commonplace as the radio 
that reposes in your living room. But, unless it is your business, 
what do you know about the intricacies of that selfsame radio? 

You see, we may not be as familiar with those commonplace 
things as we think. Then, when we do begin to probe into their 
complexities, they are no longer commonplace to us. I know 
precious little about radio, yet, even when listening to an ab- 
sorbing program I frequently cannot help but think that those 
electrical waves translated into sound by the magic instrument 
hurtle through space at a speed of 186,000 miles per second! 

Catbirds! Commonplace? I have known these familiar ma- 
hogany-bottomed mimics since childhood. I scarcely give them a 
second glance unless they happen to be on mischief bent. Yet, 
during a blustery sleet storm on the 24th of November 1936, I 
glanced out of my kitchen window to an ice-encased vine huddling 
to an arbor on the back porch and was electrified to see what I 
thought was a catbird. 

I looked at the creature in utter stupification. It was perched 
on the arbor pecking disconsolately at the few frozen berries still 
clinging to the vine. 

All the bird lore I ever knew just simply fluttered from my 
brain. It never for a moment occurred to me that the general 
run of catbirds (and that means all of them) were by then con- 
sorting in the gentler clime of the Gulf States. And then, just as 
my powers of observation once again began to assert themselves, 
the bird disappeared into the blinding storm. 

My long-suffering wife took one look at me and wanted to know 
if I had seen a ghost. 

“Champ—Champ,” I faltered, “I just saw a catbird.” 

“A catbird, huh? Take it easy,” she added soothingly, “you'll 
be all right in a minute. Remember, you acted exactly the same 
way last winter when you said you saw a yellow-bellied some- 
thing or other.” 

The bird returned on the following day and again on the 26th 
By this time I was convinced that I was wrong. This bird was 
larger than a catbird and more stoutly constructed. Indeed, when 
fluffed up perched on the garage or porch roof it resembled a 
gigantic chickadee. Yet, what was it? 

On December 8, 9, and 13 it again obliged me with brief 
glimpses. But it was not until February the 4th of the following 
year that I tumbled to its identity. 

On that day I saw it in flight between the nearby garage and 
the porch. The tip of the outspread tail was faintly white, a 
feature that I had not previously noticed. “Holy smokes, can it 
be a Canada jay?” I gulped. 





A small Bullfrog peering out from between lily pads (a flashlight photo). 
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Well, it was a Canada jay, a wanderer far from its usual haunts, 
and the wonder of having seen it here in Western Pennsylvania 
grew when I read in Forbush’s Birds of Mass. and other New 
England States that “the Canada Jay is an inhabitant of the north- 
ern wilderness where it consorts with the mighty moose. Its home 
is in boreal coniferous forests and swamps where civilized man 
seldom penetrates.” 

In 1938 the bird did not return or, what is more likely, I failed 
to see it. It is credited with four visits in 1939 and one, its last, 
on January 1, 1940. That it was the same bird in every case is 
substantiated by its persistent adherence to customary perching 
spots—the garage, porch, and arbor. 

Our own W. E. Clyde Todd, who wrote that monumental Birds 
of Western Pennsylvania reports of only one specimen having been 
recorded in these parts and that was in Forest County back in 1923. 

To see strange things in strange places is taken as a matter of 
course, but to see strange things in the familiar setting of your 
own backyard is something else. 

My backyard is approximately 50 x 150 feet and is located less 
than a mile from the very heart of the downtown district. Yet, 
in the past six years I have positively identified fifty-one different 
species of birds seen either in or from it. And the list ranges from 
the English sparrow to that rarity (at least in these parts), the 
black-billed cuckoo; although a woodcock, a little green heron, 
and a whip-poor-will, if judged by the infrequency of their visits, 
divide honors with the cuckoo. 

One afternoon I encountered an elderly neighbor who lives three 
houses down the street. 

“Say,” he opened up after the exchange of greetings, “would 
you say that I was in my dotage if I told you I saw a deer early 
this morning?” 

“That would depend on where you saw it,” I laughed. 

“Well, that’s exactly it,” he said ruefully, “this one was in front 
of the house. Could it be a deer?” 

“Could be” I replied after recalling that deer have been seen 
on the New Castle-Pulaski road, a secondary highway flanking the 
Shenango River, and we live less than a quarter of a mile from 
the river albeit a few miles down from where the deer were seen. 

Two days later I saw the animal mincing slowly across a bare 
clay rise between my premises and a lot in the adjoining block. 

As I watched the graceful creature (a young buck was my 
guess) it quickly picked up speed and then bounded up a swale 
and out of sight behind a row of houses on the next street. 

I had seen aright for there were its tracks clearly impressed in 
the firm clay. Indeed, I preserved a quartet of the clearest im- 
prints from the weather by covering them with a plank. 

For more than a month I had the unique experience of showing 
them to my outdoor friends; genuine deer tracks thirty-two feet 
and seven inches from the backline of my lot. There was only 
one fly in the ointment. Some of my less genteel intimates in- 
variably inquired if any one in the neighborhood kept a goat. 

The list of small mammals seen, encountered, and avoided within 
the confines of my backyard include chipmunks, fox and gray 
squirrels, cottontail rabbits, a lone muskrat, field mice, house mice, 
house rats; shrews and moles; skunks galore and a single weasel; 
opossums in quantity; two kinds of bats. 

If you are up on your taxonomy you will see that the foregoing 
list represents five orders of mammals, 1) rodents or gnawers, 





A common nest in an uncommon place. 


A Mourning Dove’s nest on 
the ground. 
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A Yellow Warbler that somehow hanged itself in the crotch of a 
willow tree. 


2) insect-eaters, 3) flesh-eaters, 4) pouched, and 5) flying mam- 
mals. Oh yes, if the deer was to be included there would be a 
representative of the hoofed group. Not bad considering the loca- 
tion is only eight-tenths of a mile from the shopping district in 
a city of 50,000. 

In his incomparable Walden, Thoreau wrote, “There is an in- 
cessant influx of novelty into the world, and yet we tolerate in- 
credible dullness.” 

The other morning I went out into the yard with blood in my 
eye. I was determined to once and for all do away with the 
multitude of ant hills that had appeared on the lawn overnight. 
A drop or two of a syrupy poison on strategically placed squares 
of cardboard would do the trick. 

Shortly after setting out the deadly sweet the ants clustered 
about to imbibe their last. As I watched one particular colony 

(Continued on Page 26) 





The funnel web of a Grass Spider. 


You have seen them on your lawn 
on dewy mornings, 
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RETRIEVER A BIG HUNTING ASSET 


Makes Cripples Count In Game Bag 


NOTED CHICAGO OUTDOOR EDITOR RECOMMENDS GREATER USE OF HUNTING DOGS 


By Bob Becker 


Reprinted Courtesy Illinois Conservation 





Bob Becker and a “friend” who tried to help him with his writing chores. The dog 
is a Clumber Spaniel imported from England to test on American game. 





A nice Retriever, this pointer delivers a quail to his master. 


STYLISH pointer or setter pointing a 

covey of quail in a weed thicket; an 
eager spaniel making a swell retrieve of a 
crippled pheasant; a merry beagle bounding 
across a field in pursuit of a rabbit; and a 
line crashing Chesapeake or Labrador re- 
triever swimming toward a blind with a 
wounded mallard drake—these are some of 
the memories that all of Illinois hunters 
have at this time of the year. The bird 
seasons are over. In most cases the hunter 
can lay aside his gun and then start count- 
ing the days until the next open season. 
This is not easy for either the hunter or 
the dogs that eagerly go afield each fall to 
hunt with their bosses. 

Hunting dogs play a leading role in the 
lives of many Illinois sportsmen. This is 
an encouraging fact both from the standpoint 
of the sport itself and the viewpoint of the 
conservationist. Unfortunately, however, 
not enough dogs are put to work to help 
Llinois and all American hunters have more 
fun in the field, and reduce the tremendous 
losses of crippled birds each season. These 
losses run into millions of ducks which not 
only are not brought home and used for 
food, but in many cases die a slow death in 
the marshes, And the loss of pheasants due 
to long range shooting and no dog to pick 
up the cripples is another cause of concern 
to the upland game hunter. In fact, even 
if most of us didn’t like dogs we should be 
inclined to use one in the field if for no other 
reason than the humane angle of recovering 
game birds that are fatally nicked with shot. 

We have been hunting over various breeds 
for many years. And down thru the years 
we've been carrying the torch for any dog 
that will go out and search for a wing 
tipped bird and thus reduce losses due to 
crippling. But, in our estimation, the most 
potent reason for using a hunting dog, aside 
from the humane angle of finding wounded 
birds, is the FUN of getting your game with 
the aid of a devoted canine partner. And he 
doesn’t have to be a purebred with pedigree 
a mile long to give the owner a lot of fun 
in the hunting field. If the pooch has a nose 
and will get those cripples he can’t help 
but add a lot of fun to any hunt. In fact, 
a hunter who doesn’t use a dog misses about 
80 per cent of the fun of a hunt because the 
companionship of a dog and the way they 
perform in the field keep you amused all 
the time. 

Last fall we checked one party of novice 
pheasant hunters to see what luck they were 
having. One fellow in this dogless party ad- 
mitted that of 3 pheasants he had downed 
during the first hour, he’d recovered just one. 
Then he shot at another and missed it. 
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Came another chance and this one he killed 
stone dead in a heavy slough, he said. 
Couldn’t find it. So he finally shot another 
bird and recovered it. 

This hunter had taken 5 birds from Illi- 
nois stock of wild game. Of this number he 
got his limit of two. That makes 3 wasted 
which adds up to about $6 worth of pheas- 
ants left in the field to get a limit of two. 
The above case may represent the extreme 
of bird losses. However, we do not have 
to guess at the average game bird losses of 
hunters. Actual studies of pheasant hunting 
and hunters made in several states tell us 
exactly the number of birds a dogless hunter 
manages to find and the number they do not 
recover. 


For example, a study of hunting in Iowa 
shows that in quail shooting the use of 
good dogs showed a loss of only 4.3 per cent 
of the birds shot, whereas hunters who shot 
quail without a good retrieving dog, or those 
who shot quail as incidental to rabbit hunt- 
ing (without any dogs) lost 50 per cent of 
their birds. 

The scientists who checked game bird 
losses probed the experiences of hundreds of 
pheasant hunters, too. Here are some facts 
they uncovered which none of us can laugh 
off: experienced pheasant hunters with good 
setters, pointers, spaniels, retrievers or other 
breeds lost zero number of birds up to 19 
per cent of those shot. Hunters without 
dogs lost from 33 per cent up to better than 
50 per cent of the ringnecks they dropped. 


One paragraph of the report is of especial 
interest to all of us who like to hunt. It 
said: 

“It is plain that a good dog is of in- 
estimable value in holding down the per- 
centage of cripples escaping. In duck hunt- 
ing the utility of special breeds of dogs that 
are able to navigate soupy mud or cold 
water scarcely needs to be mentioned.” 

The sportsmen’s code requires him to 
search diligently for an injured bird. It’s a 
known fact that a good retrieving dog greatly 
increases the chances of finding a cripple. 
Thus a good dog will bring the hunter in- 
creased satisfaction in hunting. The big 
point is this: any kind of a retrieving dog 
will bring in more cripples than a hunter 
can find, and hence the sportsman need not 
take shots at as many birds to reach a bag 
limit. In other words, a hunting dog is not 
only a game saver but also helps a hunter 
conserve ammunition. 


Of course, not every hunter can afford a 
highly trained, expensive setter, pointer, 
spaniel, retriever or other dog trained to find 
game and retrieve cripples. We're well 
aware of this fact because we’ve always 
wanted to own one of those $1000 super- 
doopers. But we can’t afford one like that. 
However, many a hunter who feels he can’t 
invest in some kind of a hunting dog will 
be surprised how much he can buy with 
some of his luxury or “good time” money. 
And thousands of sportsmen who can’t af- 
ford to buy a dog trained for months by a 
professional can get a young dog and put 
enough time on it to make it at least a 
fair bird finder. 

We've been wondering if after the war 
sportsmen’s clubs would not find it worth 
while to sponsor amateur training classes for 
bird dog owners to give more hunters the 
fundamentals of dog work and perhaps sell 
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them on the use of a sporting breed. A 
spaniel club of which I was president for 
many years used to conduct one of these 
schools for the average hunter and field 
trial enthusiast. The basic idea was this: 
many springer owners preferred to do their 
own training, so the club got a good springer 
man to act as coach and teacher of a class. 

Every other Sunday or once a month the 
boys brought their dogs to the open air dog 
training school. The men (and ladies, too) 
lined up with their dogs on leash and were 
told about the lesson. Perhaps it was to 
teach the dog to sit, or drop to the word 
“Hup” and the hand signal that goes with 
it. Everybody was put thru the lesson. 
Then each person was givgn a small mimeo 
sheet with the lesson and fold to work with 
the dog at home. At the next open air 
meeting the instructor checked the progress 
of each owner and his dog, advised on mis- 
takes being made, and straightened out prob- 
lems. Then on to another lesson. Motion 
pictures of sound spaniel work on game sup- 
plemented the lessons. 


This type of school was conducted for sev- 
eral seasons. Of course, no one can expect 
a well trained dog from this routine UNLESS 
the owner will work conscientiously and 
spend some time with his dog. But you’d 
be surprised what this open air school did to 
educate dog owners on the proper work of 
springers, the meaning of obedience and con- 
trol, how a dog should quarter its ground 
etc. 

This same system of group instruction has 
been in use to teach simple obedience train- 
ing for many years. We are wondering if 
clubs in this state would not have a lot of 
fun with such a class, which could be a 





























One of the most useful breeds for the hunter 
who likes a mixed bag is the English springer 
spaniel, a gay bird finder and retriever. It 
flushes its game and saves many a cripple every 
year, because it’s a good retriever. This well 
trained springer has just picked up a pheasant. 


popular, worthwhile project and do much 
to teach shooters the advantages of different 
breeds. The fundamental training work is 
about the same for all breeds tecause every 
hunting dog needs to be taugnt to walk at 
heel, sit down when to'd, come when called 
and take hand signals. Thts obedience work 
is one of the most important things in the 
education of any hunting dog. 

Fortunately there is a wide choice of 
hunting breeds which will not only find 
game for us on a hunting trip but also pick 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Photo by Ben Overman. 
They’ve got a covey. This pair of English Setters go on point in the Mattoon- 
Effingham country of Illinois. 
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This little cub was orphaned when its mother was disturbed during 
hibernation. 


HE home life experiences of these men and their families were 

often trying. An event in the instance of a baby being born to 
the wife and refuge keeper, relates how in the dead of winter this 
refuge keeper improvised a sled and loaded the wife in the sled, 
providing her with all the straw and blankets he could crowd 
around her, to keep her warm and comfortable. A slow pro- 
digious trip was made through deep snow by horse and sled for 
a distance of twenty-five miles, over mountain roads and trails, 
to where the baby could be born under the care of a doctor and 
feminine help. This child is a healthy young citizen today, and 
the wife and husband are likewise healthy and remain contented 
in the service, now, of course, passing onward toward the sunset 
of life. The hardship of this eventful night was accepted as a 
matter of course and meant nothing in their young lives. 

When refuges were first established dwellings for homes were 
difficult to find immediately adjacent to the refuge, or on the 
lands, if these lands had been purchased. Those that were avail- 
able, in most instances, were mere shanties or ramshackle aban- 
doned houses. The Game Commission, having no authority to 
erect buildings or perhaps lacking the funds, was compelled to 
get whatever buildings available, consequently the experiences of 
the refuge keepers and their families in these homes were many 
and trying. 

One of the young refuge keepers of that day recalls how the 
doctor had failed or was unable for some reason to be on hand, 
when they were going to have-a new baby come into their home. 
The weather was severely cold outside, down to about twenty 
degrees below zero, and in spite of all they could do the baby 
came anyway. Inside the house the temperature stood at twenty 
degrees above zero, regardless of the wood being heaped into the 
fire in the stove. Before morning all the flowers the amiable wife 
had provided to lend color and cheer to the home were frozen 
stiff, even though they had been placed near the stove to pre- 
vent freezing. A deputy game protector, who had been assigned 
to some special duty and was at the home, placed his false teeta 
in a glass of water when he retired for the night. Upon awakening 
in the morning he found them frozen in a solid cake of ice within 
the glass. 

Every effort was put forth by the game refuge keeper to com- 
fort the wife and the new baby. Water was heated time after 
time, to furnish warm packs necessary and other necessary things. 
Dad was up and going all the while, as he proceeded from one 
thing to another. The wife came through despite the absence of 
a doctor or any other help; so did the baby. This baby is now 
a young man in our armed forces, serving in World War No. 2, 
overseas. Again this proves that not only were the game refuge 
keepers hardy men, but likewise were their wives hardy women. 

Another of the younger refuge keepers relates how he had 
been assigned to the task of assisting in-a search for a kidnapped 
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child, which it had been rumored was in a hunting camp back in 
the mountains near his refuge headquarters. He took along his 
wife and small son, to help check the camps and perhaps throw 
off suspicion in connection with the search. A severe blizzard 
and snow storm stranded them back in the mountains. The tele- 
phone line, running from their headquarters, had been broken 
down by fallen trees, and the snow kept piling to a depth up 
to their waists. All communication had been broken off with the 
outer world. Their vehicle could not be moved for twenty days, 
and the phone was not made serviceable for thirty-one days. 
Wherever there is a will, there is a way! The husband and wife 
finally, after about a week of this isolation, waded snow to their 
waists, to get the young son out where a relative could care for 
him. They came back and labored, both of them, to remove the 
fallen trees and brush from the road, which gave them an out- 
let to the outside world. Necessity provided the incentive, and they 
came through happy and hopeful toward the future. This officer 
is still in the service today. As he ponders back in the retrospect, 
this eventful experience of hardship is referred to as one of the 
pleasant ones in his experience as a refuge keeper. 

Deeds of exceptional kindness and care to foundling immature 
wild animals of various kinds were routine acts upon the part of 
the refuge keeper and members of his family. In those early 
days of building up the deer herds and other wildlife, it was not 
unusual to find wildlife at almost any refuge keeper’s head- 
quarters, where every effort was put forth to nurture and develop 





It was later found and turned over to a Game Protector who reared 
it as a nipple and bottle baby. The panda arouses its curiosity. 
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these wild creatures to sturdy stock for liberation and the re- 
plenishment of the shot out hunting grounds. 

During a patrol through his refuge in the midst of the winter of 
1923-24 one of the refuge keepers heard the plaintive cry of what 
appeared to be a small baby. The weather was rather raw and 
cold; the date being January 29, about the time young bears are 
born. The refuge keeper immediately made a rapid investigation 
in the direction of the sound, realizing that a helpless young bear 
could not last long in such weather. Upon approaching closer to 
where he determined the sound emanated, a disturbance was heard 
in the brushy undergrowth of the forest. Again the plaintive cry 
was heard within a few feet from where he was standing. Lo 
and behold, there lay before him a newly born baby bear! The 
refuge keeper immediately gathered the little helpless animal up. 
It was wrapped in his large red handkerchief and such other cloth 
materials as he could provide under the circumstances, and then 
carefully placed in his hunting coat. 

Two or three miles had to be negotiated before the refuge 
keeper would arrive where he had tethered his horse in a small 
shed at the foot of the mountain. However, he rapidly traveled 
the distance, and he was soon astride his sturdy and dependable 
riding horse. Rapid progress was made to a village at the foot 
of the mountain, where additional comfort was provided for the 
small bear during a brief stop. Several miles had to be traveled 
by way of horseback before the little bear would be in the care 
of the kindly wife of the refuge keeper. This distance was made 
in due time, and soon the little fellow was placed in a little crib, 
just as carefully prepared as though a baby had come to the 
refuge keeper and his wife. 

For days and weeks this little animal was carefully fed with 
an eye dropper and such other convenient methods as seemed 
suitable to its age as it grew. The little animal developed pneu- 


. monia after about three or four weeks of age. I personally ex- 


perienced the scene in the home, as this little fellow struggled 
between life and death under the falling tears of the benevolent 
refuge keeper’s wife. The local doctor was called, and he admin- 
istered service which rallied the little animal. In due time Teddy 
grew and grew to a size where he became unruly. Then he was 
ushered off by official orders to se.ve as an attraction at the wild 
animal exhibits, that were being conducted by the Game Com- 
mission in those days. 

The intense love for wildlife among the refuge keepers and 
their families was frequently exemplified by their many acts of 
kindness and care, even to the most lowly of wild creatures. An 
outstanding illustration relates the careful maneuvering and 
kindly handling of a skunk, which had been caught in a trap 





Some of the “orphan” fawns turned over to the Commission in 
single Spring by persons who thought they had been deserted. p, 
the babes in the woods is the Commission’s warning. 
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It turned out to be a fine specimen of skunk. 


by one of these officers. While in tour of inspection with the Chief 
of Division of Land Management about the year of 1925-26, the 
route of travel followed the course of predatory animal traps set 
out by the refuge keeper. As they approached one of these traps, 
it was observed from quite a distance that some animal was in 
the trap. It developed to be a fine specimen of skunk. This fur 
bearing animal not being in lawful open season for capture be- 
came a problem for the refuge keeper to release. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he began working slowly toward the animal, 
talking to it all the time as he held out his hands, pitying the 
animal for having been caught. As the refuge keeper slowly and 
carefully approached the trapped animal, the Chief of Division of 
Land Management hastily retraced his step to a safe distance, and 
to his utter amazement and fascination, the refuge keeper carefully 
released the animal from the trap without any harm to same, The 
lowly released animal limped up the hill; perhaps giving his 
humble thanks. 

This experience would not have given much concern had the 
creature been other than a skunk. In the instance of this little 
animal, most people have the greatest respect for its potent de- 
fense, and would not have had any regard for its life. Complete 
understanding and a rare technique in sympathy toward this 
trapped creature, certainly caused it to realize that a friend was 
there instead of an enemy. 

There were experiences in forest fire control and fire fighting 
wherein these game refuge keepers gave unsparingly of their 
physical bodies and time. Likewise did their wives and families 
perform many tasks worthy of mention, to aid these officers of 
the forest. All night watches were kept at telephones and food 
was prepared and sent to them, as they labored with lashing flames 
of wild forest fires. 

In the midst of raging forest fires, there were frequently acts of 
heroism in trying to rescue wildlife caught in the path of this 
red monster. It was not unusual nor did it seem extraordinary 
to these men, if they performed some act which actually endangered 
their own lives in rescues, especially where the young of wildlife 
was involved. 

A tremendous forest fire raged for about three days and nights 
during the early 1920’s on State Forestry Lands on which a large 
game refuge was located. The forester in charge of the region 
estimated the limit in acreage burned ran into the thousands of 
acres. The fire had broken out of control several times, and 
finally reached the large refuge established on the State Forestry 
Lands. The refuge keeper in charge of this refuge had remained 
on duty many hours past a normal working day, especially in so 
arduous a task as forest fire fighting. Despite all he could do 
with his crew of men, the fire broke through and burned several 
hundred acres of the game refuge. 

The refuge keeper in this instance had gone past his fiftieth 
milestone in life, but seemed not to realize this as he labored on 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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plans for that memorial on Game Lands No. 25 in Elk County. 


Photos by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Members of the John M. Phillips Arboretum Committee looking over preliminary 


Left to right: Dr. H. 


E. Kilgus, Member of the Commission from Brockway; Prof. Victor Beede, Head, Dept. 
of Forestry, The Pennsylvania State College; W. Gard Conklin, Chief, Division of Lands 
of the Commission; Mr. Hall Stackpole, son of Harry C. Stackpole, former member of 
the Commission; Harry B. Hostetter, Lancaster; Ross L. Leffler, President of the Com- 
mission; Commissioners Harold Moltz, Williamsport, John C. Herman, Harrisburg, and 
Seth Gordon, the Executive Director, in plaid shirt. 


_peseowig e a recently established policy 
of the Commission, we are giving below 
the highlights of its meeting held in Harris- 
burg, June 28, 1945. 

All members of the Commission were in 
attendance. Inasmuch as the primary pur- 
pose of the meeting was to establish seasons 
and bag limits, the Commission, in keeping 
with past practices, invited representatives 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, the State Division of the Izaak 
Walton League, the State Trappers Associa- 
tion, and others interested to meet at a 
round table conference the afternoon before, 
and express opinions or make recommenda- 
tions. Joint gatherings of this kind have al- 
ways proved wholesome and fruitful. 

Highlights of its business meeting the next 
day included: 

Propagation and  Distribution—Further 
study of this future program having been 
made, the Commission approved it with a 
proviso that in the northern half of the State 
about two-thirds of the annual ringneck 
stocking be released in the Fall and one- 
third held over for Spring, whereas in the 
southern half all birds be held for Spring 
distribution unless it becomes necessary to 
release some hens prior to the hunting season 
to relieve crowded conditions. 

Predator Control—In an endeavor to boost 
trapping operations this fall, Game Protector 
Arthur Logue and another competent officer 
will visit each Division and give the field 
men further instructions and promote in- 
tensive predator campaigns by sportsmen’s 
organizations. 

Birds fer Field Trials—The Commission has 
always endeavored to cooperate with recog- 
nized field trial groups in helping further 


this popular sport, but in recent years has 
not supplied birds, other than day-old chicks 
to be raised, to these groups. A conference 
was held with representatives of various 
field trial groups relative to furnishing them 
birds on an equal or matching basis, with a 
limit of 25 birds for each scheduled date of 
such trials. 

As a result of this conference it was de- 
cided to provide birds for accredited clubs 
on the basis of one bird furnished by the 
Commission for each one purchased or raised 
and liberated by the club. Unless otherwise 
specified the birds are to be liberated only 
on grounds open to public hunting, such re- 
leases to be supervised by an agent of the 
Commission. No birds will be supplied for 
trials held during the open seasons for 
pheasants or quail, or within three days prior 
thereto. The sponsoring organizations must 
safeguard the birds as far as possible against 
injury. 

Birds shall be furnished only for trials 
which have been publicly announced and 
advertised at least sixty days in advance of 
the event. Applications for birds for spring 
trials must be made prior to January 1; those 
for fall trials prior to May 1, together with 
definite or approximate dates, and the num- 
ber of birds required. Sponsoring organiza- 
tions must always agree to place feed where 
the birds are to be liberated two days in ad- 
vance, and must continue feeding them for 
at least ten days following the conclusion 
of the trial. 

The Commission’s willingness to supply 
birds under the above plan shall in no way 
affect the availability of day-old pheasant or 
quail chicks to field trial groups to be raised 
by them. The foregoing plan shall not be- 


come operative until after the war. 

Pheasant Distribution Quotas—The Com- 
mission discussed past practices in connec- 
tion with pheasant distributions, and decided 
they were fundamentally sound. It agreed 
to continue such distributions on the basis 
of the amount of good pheasant range and 
suitable farm acreage in each county. Such 
distribution is believed to be both fair and 
equitable, and the Commission will adhere 
as closely as possible to such policy in the 
future. 

Day-Old-Chicks—Upon learning of the ex- 
cellent response received from organized 
sportsmen on the day-old-chick program, 
the Commission decided to expand this oper- 
ation considerably in the future, provided 
more organizations can be induced to co- 
operate. 

The Commission was informed that sports- 
men and others interested had requested 
7,415 pheasant eggs, 46,640 day-old pheasant 
chicks, 8,950 six-week-old pheasants, 24 day- 
old quail, and 336 six-week-old quail for 
cooperative rearing work this summer to 
assure more birds for stocking. 

Rabbit Propagation—Following lengthy 
consideration and study of this phase of its 
program, the Commission concurred in the 
recommendations submitted as follows: 

That artificial propagation is not advisable 
due to the excessive cost, that the pur- 
chase of special rabbit propagation areas is 
not necessary, and that fencing present areas 
would be foolish. 

That much more can be gained by in- 
creasing the live-trapping program, espe- 
cially in the populated districts, and making 
division-wide and in some areas inter-divi- 
sional distributions. 

To increase and intensify the management 
and development work on present land hold- 
ings and restrict additional land purchases 
until present holdings are properly man- 
aged, and to resurvey present Propagation 
Areas and other leased land and abandon 
those that have no further value. 

It was also decided to discontinue entirely 
the purchase of western rabbits, also to in- 
itiate necessary control over all rabbit im- 
portations by organizations and individuals 
to guarantee that only desirable animals will 
be brought into the State. 

Public Relations—The Commission author- 
ized the employment of several capable part- 
time lecturers, believing it desirable to have 
representatives strategically located through- 
out the Commonwealth for use during emer- 
gencies. These individuals will be paid a 
fair honorarium for their services and ex- 
penses, 

On the heels of the above action, the Com- 
mission instructed that Mr. Randolph Thomp- 
son, Senior Traveling Lecturer, who has for 
the past ten or more years been doing such 
a splendid job speaking and showing pictures 
to sportsmen’s and other organizations, be 
relieved of that assignment to devote the 
major part of his time to a general educa- 
tion program among the schools, Boy Scouts, 
farm youth, and other groups. 

Personnel—Meritorious service salary in- 
creases for all eligible field officers and 
for certain members of the office staff were 
approved, 
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Charles F. Stambaugh, Head Game Pro- 
tection Clerk, Division of Law Enforcement, 
was transferred to the Division of Propaga- 
tion and Distribution to handle general cleri- 
cal duties. 

The Commission welcomed the return of 
Stanley R. Cooper, a Junior Disbursement 
Bookkeeper in the Division of Accounting 
and Budget, who was honorably discharged 
from military service recently, and regrett- 
ably accepted the resignation of Game Pro- 
tector Raymond E. Kauffman, of Mattawanna. 
Mr. Kauffman recently completed 25 years 
of loyal and faithful service, and a testi- 
monial thereof will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

E. G. Musser of Sunbury was employed as 
an Advanced Technician for the primary 
purpose of aiding farm-game cooperators 
and other landowners to establish practices 
which will benefit agriculture as well as 
wildlife. Mr. Musser is a soil conservation 
expert, and it will be his job to help co- 
operating landowners plan their future farm 
programs to the best interests of themselves 
and wildlife. 

Phillips Memorial—Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Chair- 
man of the Phillips Memorial Arboretum 
Committee, invited the members thereof to 
meet July 14 and 15 near the site of the 
proposed memorial to discuss plans for its 
establishment and development. 

Organization Reorientation—The Commis- 
sion was given a brief verbal report con- 
cerning the launching of the new redistrict- 
ing plan effective June 1, which was in- 
augurated to increase efficiency and decrease 
expenses by requiring each field officer to 
perform all operations in the reduced terri- 
tory assigned him. 

Legislation—The Commission was informed 
that additional bills passed by the recent 
General Assembly were approved by the 
Governor, 

Sen. 577, to require persons killing big 
game to forward the stub from the tag to 
the Commission within five (5) days after 
the close of the season for that particular 
animal, and providing penalties. Act No. 
200, approved May 15, 1945. 

Sen. 628, to increase the bear damage ap- 
propriation from $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 
Act No. 201, approved May 15, 1945. 

Sen, 629, to authorize the Commission 
through its agents to post beaver colonies 
where trapping would not be desirable dur- 
ing an open season. Act No. 202, approved 
May 15, 1945. 

The Commission was further advised that 
Governor Martin, in accordance with its 
recommendation, vetoed Sen. 293 to increase 
fixed charges on State Game Lands from 
five cents to six cents per acre. 

Special Fox Hunting Petition—Having been 
informed that the sponsors had filed a peti- 
tion in accordance with law and that such 
filing and action was properly advertised, 
the Commission certified a special fox hunt- 
ing season in Perry County, the close period 
beginning May 2 and ending June 30. 

Seasons and Bag Limits—After having ob- 
tained all the information possible concerning 
the prospective supply of game and fur- 
bearers from its field officers and interested 
sportsmen and others, the Commission es- 
tablished the seasons and bag limits appear- 
ing on Page 32. 

The findings of fact which motivated the 
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Commission’s decision in establishing these 
regulations were numerous and conclusive 
and are summarized as follows: 

(a) Small Game—Losses during the past 
winter, except in the case of bobwhite quail, 
were comparatively small. The ruffed 
grouse is again going through a cycle of low 
population levels, aggravated by lack of 
cover in extensive forest regions where little 
or no lumbering has taken place in recent 
years and the ground cover has been choked 
out or destroyed by former large deer herds, 
conditions which also adversely affected ‘the 
supply of varying hares. 

The Commission is of the opinion that nor- 
mal hunting has less effect on the annual 
supply of game than unsatisfactory food and 
cover conditions, adverse weather during the 
breeding season, etc. The Commission, 
therefore, does not believe it necessary or 
desirable to close the season statewide for 
any species, notwithstanding expressions of 
sentiment favoring either a closed season or 
a shortened season for ruffed grouse and 
bobwhite quail, and that the prospective 
supply of small game will justify a general 
open hunting season for the full month of 
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November, with bag limits comparable to 
or slightly lower than those in effect during 
the previous year. 

Varying Hares—These animals have shown 
some increase throughout the northern part 
of the Commonwealth but are still not 
present in sufficient numbers to provide 
hunting comparable to that of the period 
when ground cover was much more dense in 
their normal habitat. In keeping with the 
expressed desire of the residents of northern 
Pennsylvania, the Commission believes it 
best, therefore, to declare a comparatively 
short season for these animals at a time 
when tracking snows usually prevail. 

Raccoons—Raccoons apparently have con- 
tinued to increase throughout the Common- 
wealth, and to make inroads on the wild 
turkey and ruffed grouse populations. It 
is, therefore, desirable to continue the longer 
season and larger bag limits of last year 
on a statewide basis. 

Woodchucks—Woodchucks have increased 
materially throughout the Commonwealth 
due to reduced hunting pressure for several 
years caused by war conditions, namely, ab- 

(Continued on Page 29) 





Refuge Headquarters and a view of Game Lands No. 25. 





Members of the Arboretum Committee stretch their legs following a morning’s tour 
'‘ of the refuge area. 
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{Based Upon Suggestions Submitted to the Commission By Its Field Employes and Others Interested) 


(A) STATE GAME LANDS 
(Title Vested in Commonwealth) 


G) POLICY 

Early History—The Game Commission began establishing refuges (then 
called preserves) for game on State Forests under the Act of 1905. The 
Act of April 16, 1915, authorized leasing lands for such purpose, and a 
number of tracts in regions remote from State Forests were leased for 
refuges and hunting ee. the Commission paying the taxes. Later 
leasing lands for Auxiliary Projects was also authorized. 

The Commission, having accumulated funds, obtained approval of 
the Legislature in 1919 (Act of June 20, 1919) to purchase lands for 
game preserve purposes, with a limitation of $10.00 per acre. 

The first lands considered came before the Commission on July 10, 
1919, but no purchases were authorized. At the next meeting, held 
October 15, 1919, the Commission unanimousiy directed the purchase 
of “5,000 to 10,000 acres” in each of several localities, all of them re- 
mote from State Forests. 

The first actual land purchase contracts were approved by the Com- 
mission on January 8, 1920, the tracts varying in size from 3,000 acres 
up to 8,000 acres. The deed for the first purchase is dated June 15, 1920, 
and was for 6288.5 acres in Jones Township, Elk County, identified as 
State Game Lands No. 25, costing $17,293.52. (The number assigned was 
identical with its game refuge identification, having previously been 
under lease for refuge and hunting ground purposes). 

Present Holdings—Appended hereto will be found a complete tabula- 
tion of land purchases from 1920 to May 31, 1944. (Table 1) showing 
that the total acreage actually conveyed on the latter date was 749,997.9 
. acres, for which the consideration paid was $2,894,556.27, at an average 
of $3.86 per acre. 

As of May 31, 1944, the State Game Land Holdings were divided as 
follows: Division “A,” 27,454.7 acres; Division “B,” 121,288.7 acres; Divi- 
sion “C,” 152,955.3 acres; Division “D,”’ 107,687.0 acres; Division “EZ,” 
191,306.5 acres; Division “fF,” 87,287.2 acres; and Division “G,” 62,018.5 
acres, or a grand total of 749,997.9 acres. By adding Primary Ref 
on State Forests, Auxillary Refuge Projects (both General Classification 
and Farm-Game Co-operatives), Special Preserves, State Game Farms, 
and Game Propagation Areas, the Division totals of land managerial 
responsibilities were as follows: Division “A,” 116,124.2 acres; Division 


“B.” 136,032.3 acres; Division “C,” 174,709.8 acres; Division “D,” 144,- 
874.0 acres; Division “E,” 230,672.5 acres; Division “F,” 117,275.1 acres; 
and Division “G,” 120,728.7 acres; or a grand total of 1,038,287.0 acres. 
(Table 3). 

While in the beginning the Commission planned to acquire widely 
scattered blocks of land containing from 3,000 to 10,000 acres, in many 
cases the present holdings are much smaller, and in others consider- 
ably larger, than the original objective. As will be noted from the 
attached tabulation (Table 2), there are now 184 separate units of 
State Game Lands owned by the Commission, of which 6 tracts con- 
tain more than 20,000 acres; 9 tracts from 10,000 to 20,000 acres; 34 
tracts from 5,000 to 10,000 acres; 80 tracts from 1,000 to 5,000 acres; 
and 27 tracts from 500 to 1,000 acres; and 28 tracts less than 500 acres. 
(Map showing the general location of the Commission’s’ several tracts 
of State Game Lands is appended). 

Attention is called to the fact that three-fourths of the present units 
are less 5,000 acres; thirty percent (30%) are under 1,000 acres; 
and fifteen percent (15%) are under 500 acres. Practically all of these 
small groups are in farm-game territory where special efforts should be 
made to enlarge the size of the units. Gmall widely scattered land 
holdings increase administrative costs and aid little in relieving hunter 
pressure. 


Current Policy—The Commission at its meeting on July 11, 1940, con- 
sidered recommendations contained in a special report submitted in 
April, and agreed to try to confine its purchases to: (a) Lands neces- 
sary to straighten out boundary lines; (b) To interior holdings; (c) To 
lands in agricultural territory (minimum 150 acres in a jblock) in 
counties where our present holdings are below the average of other 
counties. It further agreed that the purchase program for lands should 
be set at a minimum of 1,000,000 and a maximum of 1,500,000 acres. 
It was also agreed that land purchases should not be confined to any 
special section of the State, and that the Commission should acquire 
lands where it feels they are to the best interest of all concerned, 
with a policy flexible enough to give way to desirable purchases. 

The several other types of lands under the Commission's control are 
discussed separately below. 








Current Practices 





Immediate 
Changes Recommended 


Future 
Program Recommendations 





A. ACQUISITION The practice in the past has been to buy 
1. General Purchases|lands as widely distributed as possible to 
establish refuges and provide public hunt- 
ing grounds wherever they could be obtained 
at justifiable prices. There has been no 
limitation on the size of any unit. 


Most of the lands bought to date were of- 
fered by the owners without solicitation on 
the part of the Commission. Efforts of the 
Commission’s employes to secure options 
have been confined primarily to tracts 
needed to fill in present holdings, including 
interiors, and in some instances to expand 
small tracts. 


When offers are received land examinations 
are made by field employes and reports sub- 
mitted, the highlights of which are included 
in the Land Offer Report presented to the 
Commission for consideration. 


It has been found that by waiting until 
lands are offered, desirable purchases are 
usually possible at better prices than if op- 
tions were solicited. The Commission has 
not in the past selected areas in which it 
desired to purchase lands and then at- 
tempted to secure options. 


Originally, the limitation on price was $10.00 
per acre. In 1937 it was changed to $30.00, 
primarily to give the Commission some lee- 
way in the purchase of interior holdings 
and to acquire strategically located small 
tracts to fill out suitable purchase units. It 
was not the intention to use the maximum 
price as the criterion for purchasing the 
major portion of any block of lands, regard- 
less of its location. 


2. Maximum Prices 


The Commission has been operating under 
an oral agreement that it cannot justify, 
paying more than $15.00 per acre as an 
average price for any given block of State 
Game Lands, as it is considered economically 
unsound to pay higher prices for lands to be 
used primarily as refuges and public hunt- 


The Commissjon’s policy, as 
adopted July 11, 1940, seems to 
be sound and no immediate 
change in the general policy is 
recommended. (See General 
Policy statement above). 


It is recommended that an ef- 
fort be made to secure options 
for tracts needed at prices not 
to exceed those suggested below 
to expand small holdings in- 
stead of awaiting offers. 


It is recommended that the 
Commission now adopt as a fixed 
policy, as a guide for members 
of the staff in rejecting offers 
but not to be announced pub- 
licly, an agreement that it will 
not pay an average Of more 
than $10.00 per acre for any 
block of lands in strictly forest 
territory, and not to exceed a 
$15.00 = acre average in agri- 
cultural territory. 


In adopting such a policy it 
should be understood and 
agreed this limitation shall not 
apply to tracts of 100 acres or 
less which are deemed essential 


The goal previously set, namely, a minimum 
of 1,000,000 acres and a maximum of 1,500,000 
acres, is feasible and should be retained as 
the Commission’s future land acquisition 
Objective. 


Sentiment throughout the Commonwealth 
strongly favors more emphasis on the pur- 
chase of lands in small game or farming 
sections, but it is recommended that exist- 
ing units of less than 1,000 acres, interior 
holdings, and lands essential to improve out- 
side boundaries, be given first consideration, 
provided options can be secured at prices 
the Commission would be justified in pay- 
ing and under favorable reservations. 

The Commission’s past experience in at- 
tempting to purchase lands in farm-game 
territory has been most unsatisfactory, due 
to the fact that only small acreages are 
available, prices are high, and unless a con- 
siderable portion of such lands are regular- 
ly tilled they soon revert to forest type and 
fail to serve the purpose intended. Small 
acreages of such lands accommodate too few 
hunters and, therefore, do little to relieve 
the local hunting pressure. Instead of pur- 
chasing such lands, it is recommended that 
the Cooperative Farm-Game Program be ex- 
panded in those regions where land values 
are prohibitive. 


See previous column. 








ing grounds. for the Commission’s use and 
to protect the public interest. 
B. TITLE WORK In the inning all title work was handled | None. Continue as at present, but expedite wher- 


beg: 
by the Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. In recent years, this work has 
been handled by the Commission’s own em- 
ployes. Titles are subject to final approval 
by the Department of Justice. 


ever possible. 





All survey and mapping work is done by 
the Commission’s own employes, either on 
a full-time or a temporary basis. 


©. SURVEYS AND 
MAPPING 








None. 





Continue as at present, but emphasize the 
importance of marking all boundaries thor- 
oughly at the time of surveys. 
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Eprror’s Note: Last month we published a complete report on State Game Land Recommendations based upon suggestions submitted to 
the Commission by its employes and others interested. This long-term program was approved by the Commission January 11, 1945. Fol- 
jowing is the Land Acquisition Program, approved May 2, 1945. Similar reports on other major operations will be published in each succeed- 
ing issue. 


(B) LEASED LANDS 
(Hunting and Trapping Rights Only) 


GENERAL POLICY 


The Game Commission’s land leasing program for refuges and public 
hunting grounds has been in operation since 1915. Even after the 
land purchase program was inaugurated it was found that in many 
cases private lands, which it could not purchase, might be used to good 
advantage under lease in the Commission’s Game Management Pro- 

. As the Land Purchase Program was expanded the need for 
leasing lands, except in agricultural regions, became less pressing. 

It was found that in many cases landowners offered their property 


as Auxiliary Refuge Projects in the hope that the entire area would be 
closed to hunting, which, under the Commission’s policy, was not ac- 
ceptable. Efforts to acquire Auxiliary Refuge Projects were, therefore, 
minimized and that phase of the program was not further expanded 
until the Cooperative Farm-Game Plan was developed in 1936. 

In addition to the Cooperative Farm-Game Program, tracts are leased 
for Archery Hunting Preserves, Dog Training Preserves, and Game 
Propagation Areas. 

The total acreage of lands under the Commission’s control, used for 
these several purposes, is indicated on the table attached. 











Current Practices 


Immediate 
Changes Recommended 





A. AUXILIARY REFUGE 
PROJECTS 








The current practices are to lease the hunt- 
ing rights on areas only where they will 
serve a useful public purpose, and where 
the owners agree that a minimum of two- 
thirds shall remain open to public hunting. 
This program is not being pushed as it was 
in former years. (Many of the Commission’s 
employes question the necessity for con- 
tinuing it) 


Since this program is gradually 
eliminating itself as agreements 
expire, no immediate changes 
are recommended. Unless such 
projects are serving a useful 
public purpose, leases are not 
being renewed. 





This program is now applicable to 27 coun- 
ties, 14 in Southeastern Pennsylvania and 13 
in Western Pennsylvania. Originally the 
minimum acreage required was 300; now it 
is 2,000 acres with a permissible maximum 
of 10,000 or more. 


The practice has been to locate these 
projects in good agricultural areas near cen- 
ters of population, and where a large per- 
centage of the lands are posted, to bring the 
benefits of the Commission’s refuge and 
public hunting grounds program into ter- 
ritory where State Game Lands can not be 
acquired at justifiable prices. Not to exceed 
one-third of any project may be used for 
refuges and safety zones. At present one 
acre is closed to four open to hunting. 


Some difficulty in securing 
leases for hunting rights has 
been reported because in the 
past it has been the practice to 
require both the husband and 
wife to sign. Unless the Com- 
mission objects, it is pro 

in the future to require the 
signature of the husband only 
(unless the wife is the sole 
owner), because the nature of 
the agreements does not seem 
to demand both signatures. 


Future 
Program Recommendations 
None. 
It is recommended that the Cooperative 


Farm-Game Program be made available to 
the entire Commonwealth, with the re- 
striction that such projects shall be estab- 
lished only in good general crop farming 
territory in close proximity to heavily popu- 
lated areas where a considerable portion of 
_ lands are regularly posted against hunt- 
ng. 


It is further recommended as a future pro- 
gram that the acreage maintained for these 
projects be increased in such amount as can 
be managed wisely with available funds and 
manpower, and that the ultimate goal be 
set at approximately one million (1,000,000) 
acres. 


In many instances landowners have refused 
to join in the development of a Cooperative 
Farm-Game Project because, under the 
present policy, the hunting and trapping 
privileges must be leased to the Common- 
wealth. This is particularly true on lands 
where the owners desire to restrict muskrat 
trapping to members of their own family, 
or where such trapping rights can be leased 
to an advantage. Since the primary purpose 
of the program is to assure public hunting 
grounds, it is recommended that at the next 
session of the Legislature this phase of the 
law be changed to eliminate trapping rights 
and confine future leases to hunting rights. 
The above recommendations are predicated 
on the demand for more open hunting 
grounds for farm-game species, and the 
further fact that such properly developed 
projects will provide accommodation for 
more hunters per thousand acres than a 
similar acreage in the forest regions. (See 
Game Land Management Recommendations 
for need information concerning this pro- 
gram). 





C. STATE GAME 
PROPAGATION 
AREAS 





State Game Propagation Areas were author- 
ized by the 1937 Legislature primarily to 
provide protected areas from which rabbits 
and other animals could be trapped and 
transferred annually. They are created on 
private lands where regular refuge units 
surrounded by public hunting grounds would 
not be feasible. 3 


In the beginning some of the areas were 
not wisely selected and many of them which 
failed to produce have been eliminated. 
More care is now taken in the selection of 
new ones. 





Game Technicians should be 
held responsible for passing up- 
on each project, and no project 
established unless it fully meets 
the requirements. 








It is recommended that this program be 
carefully expanded and all projects properly 
developed, and that they be established only 
where they serve the Commission’s purpose. 
Purchasing such small areas for rabbit 
propagation is not recommended, as portions 
of available State Game Lands in most 
counties can be developed to serve the 
purpose. Where this is not true, desirable 
private lands can usually be leased. 





On the back cover this month you will find an up-to-date map showing the distribution of unit blocks of state game lands. Sometime be- 
tween now and November 1 we plan to publish a table showing the location and acreage of the lands and the towns from which they are accessible. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


N June 5 and 6 Seth Gordon, Executive 

Director of the Commission, attended a 
special committee meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners in Chicago, Illinois. 
This conference was held for the purpose of 
discussing problems concerning the various 
stages. 

One of them concerned the issuance of 
free hunting and fishing privileges to those 
in the armed services. Many of the States 
now issue free licenses to men and women 
who are in the military services, but senti- 
ment among those present was unanimously 
opposed to the issuance of permanent free 
licenses. However, it was agreed that this 
is a problem for the individual States, and a 
resolution owas adopted recommending 
against the issuance of free licenses per- 
manently to any groups of individuals, in- 
cluding discharged service people. 

The general problems confronting the vari- 
ous States where flood control projects have 
been constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment were discussed. It was brought out 
that in a number of cases the Army Engin- 
eers managing such projects have planned to 
set up their own rules and regulations gov- 
erning hunting and fishing, including fees 
for the enjoyment of such privileges. Those 
present unanimously agreed that a deter- 
mined effort must be made to see to it that 
the rights of the States are not infringed. 

A general discussion on the post-war aims 
and objectives indicated that most of the 
States have done a fairly good job of future 
planning, in spite of the lack of adequate 
personnel to develop these plans. 

The Missouri Valley Authority Bill (5.555), 
which was recently reported adversely by 
the Commerce Committee of the United 
States Senate, was also discussed. This bill 
still faces consideration by the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation and the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee. 

The Commerce Committee declared that 
opponents of the bill are jealous of their 
sovereignty and of their rights (particularly 
water rights) under State law and that they 
foresee encroachment of these rights if the 
Missouri Valley Authority is created. It 
says these opponents believe existing Fed- 
eral agencies will assure proper emphasis 
on the primary needs of flood control and 
irrigation under development plans already 
authorized by Congress for the area, and 
that it is impracticable to have regular Fed- 
eral agencies and a valley authority operat- 
ing in the same territory. 

It further points out that under S.555, the 
Missouri Valley Authority would be able to 
control practically all aspects of economic 
and social life in the Missouri valley with- 
out local interests having proper recourse 
to Congress, and that if the Congress de- 
sires to enter these questionable fields of 
activity such functions can best be accom- 
plished by the established Federal agencies 
under the full control of Congress. 

The report probably spells the death-knell 
to Valley Authorities for some time to come 
except, perhaps, where the watershed lies 
wholly within the borders of a single state. 





E. LEE LeCOMPTE 


Conservation is losing a staunch and valuable 
ally through the retirement of State Game 
Warden E. Lee LeCompte, of Maryland. He re- 
signed August 31, having served as head of the 
game department since 1916. Last Fall, at the 
age of 70, he tried to retire but Governor 
O’Conor persuaded him to stay on the job. 

Mr. LeCompte has done much to promote 
conservation in his home State, and has been 
a firm advocate of conservation education. He 
deserves a lot of credit for his splendid record 
of long and efficient service. While we dislike 
seeing this ardent conservationist retire from 
active service, we realize he has earned the right 
to enjoy some hunting and fishing of his own. 


Training programs are being planned by a 
number of States which heretofore have not 
undertaken such work, some of them in co- 
operation with educational institutions where 
returned servicemen will take advantage of 
the provisions in the G. I. Bill to obtain ad- 
ditional college training. 

The Forest Service is threatening to take 
over the management of wildlife on certain 
National forests because it is claimed the 
States are not reducing surplus game popu- 
lations fast enough. 

According to the best information avail- 
able, about 35% of the normal supply of 
shotgun shells will be distributed before the 
hunting season. While additional materials 
may be released to manufacturers, it was 
feared that greater quantities could not be 
produced and distributed in advance of the 
hunting seasons in the northern States, due 
largely to the time required to get ammuni- 
tion from the manufacturers to the retailers. 


The subject of uniform cold storage regu- 
lations was discussed from all angles, and 
it was found that in a number of States regu- 
lations fixing time limits for the retention of 
legally killed game have been greatly re- 
laxed or removed entirely. The discussion 
also covered the private freezer units, which 
will soon be in general use. 

The accumulated balance in the Pittman- 
Robertson Fund is now from $10,600,000 to 
$11,000,000. It was agreed that this accumu- 
lated money could be used to the best ad- 


vantage if made available (in addition to 
the normal income) during a minimum 
period of five years and a maximum of seven 
years, following the conclusion of the war. 

Sentiment among the group favored revi- 
sion of the law to give small States a mini- 
mum amount annually so that they can set 
up suitable programs; also that the law 
be amended to permit the use of about 25% 
of the sum annually available to each State 
for the maintenance of projects established 
with Pittman-Robertson Funds, and that the 
suggested revision be submitted to the sev- 
eral States for study. 

Migratory bird seasons were discussed, and 
bird populations in various states were re- 
ported. 

The steps being taken by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in connection with 
studies covering the effect of proposed im- 
poundments on fish and wildlife were fully 
discussed. Under recent plans of operation 
the Service is now being requested to study 
such effects on every proposed major im- 
poundment to be made with Federal funds. 
After the Service completes the studies the 
States will be asked, through their Gover- 
nors, for like reports from their conservation 
agencies. Both State and Federal reports 
will be submitted to Congress before final 
authorization to proceed is granted. 

While damage complaints from wildlife are 
always greatly exaggerated where game is 
involved, serious crop damage has actually 
been occurring in various parts of the coun- 
try. Feeding programs to be conducted as 
the answer to such crop damage were dis- 
cussed, 

The post-war plans of the various States 
were taken into consideration and the efforts 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service to help de- 
velop a large nation-wide restoration pro- 
gram for the post-war period were reviewed. 

Under the present duck stamp law Fed- 
eral waterfowl areas established with Federal 
funds must all be closed to hunting. Many 
of the States are complaining that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service under this program has 
taken over practically all of their best shoot- 
ing grounds. Since the Federal refuge pro- 
gram is pretty well completed it is ob- 
vious that considerable portions of the areas 
established by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
can be open to public hunting without dan- 
ger to the waterfowl supply. 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, When the war is won and the 
fighting men and women return to civilian life, 
there will be a great increase in the demand 
for hunting and fishing—after World War I, 
there was an immediate increase of 30% and 
Many people feel that the increase after this 
War may be as much as 50%—and 

WHEREAS, There is growing concern among 
conservationists about where future sportsmen 
will find places to hunt and fish in view of 
the growing tendency in many sections to post 
privately owned lands aginst trespass, and 

WHEREAS, In the post-war period there prob- 
ably will be increased construction of public 
water impoundments for flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation and hydro-electric power, and 

WHEREAS, Public impoundments can be made 
to yield additional public benefits in hunting 
and fishing if properly planned and 
tered, thus aiding materially in supplying the 
growing demand for this type of recreation, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Here comes a note from one of your boys, 
I know that it is a little late, but better late 
than never, 

“We have been fairly busy since we left 
France. First we went to Hemer, Germany 
and there cleaned up a concentration camp 
of about 23,000 persons. Most of these were 
Russians. Boy what a job and what a mess. 
I'm sure that none of us will ever forget that 
first sight. We had heard plenty about them 
but you have to see one to believe the things 
you hear about them. At least that was the 
way with most of us. 

“From Hemer we moved into Branan, Aus- 
tria. It was there we took care of our first 
American boys. They were only there about 
four days and then started on their journey 
back to the States. They were mostly all 
Air Corps fellows who had been captured— 
some as long as three years. They were in 
the best shape of any prisoners we have seen. 
None of them were made to work like the 
other prisoners that we have taken care of. 
After the Americans we got about 400 Rus- 
sians, Poles, etc., into our hospital. 

“From there we moved to Gnunden, Aus- 
tria. Here we helped another bunch run a 
hospital in another concentration camp. This 
camp was made up of all political prisoners. 
Here I saw my first cremetory. There were 
bodies there which the Germans didn’t have 
time to cremate. 

“From here we moved back into Germany 
to a place called Hohenfels where we ran a 
hospital in a camp of Polish people. We had 
a pretty good setup there, as all we did was 
supervise. It was too good to last and we 
were only there for about one week. Then 
we moved to our present place. 

“Not all of the things I’ve seen have been 
horrible and not all of my time has been 
spent working. I’ve had some good times 
too. While in France I was fortunate enough 
to spend a couple of days in Paris. Not the 
Paris that used to be but nevertheless quite 
a gay place. We surely did have a great 
time. We visited all the places of interest 
and believe me there are a lot of them. 

“T’ve also seen quite a few interesting and 
pretty places in Austria and Germany. I 
have taken quite a few rolls of film. I am 
sorry I haven’t been able to get a hold of 
some Kodachrome because some of the pic- 
tures would have been very beautiful in 
color. 

“I’ve seen quite a bit of game since coming 
over here. Pheasants, quail, Hungarians, 
squirrels, rabbits, hares and deer. When I 
was in Gnunden a fellow wanted to take me 
hunting for mountain goats, but I couldn’t 


get away. He guaranteed me a shot in two 
days. I sure would have liked to take him 
up on his offer. While at Gnunden I did get 
to do some trout fishing though and that 
helped a lot. ; 

“Must stop for now. Write if you can 
find time.”—Pfc. J. P. Eicholtz, 33930964, 515th 
Clr. Co. APO, 403, c/o Postmaster, New 
York. 


“Have been receiving the GAME News 
regularly. My address has been changed to 
APO No. 228 from APO 350. 

“T have traveled along the Rhine River 
from Cologne to Mainz. It’s a_ beautiful 
drive. Drove to Brussels one day and came 
back the next. Looks like we will soon leave 
Germany and go to Belgium. 

“T have seen a few deer and have killed 
one of the large rabbits here. The forests 
are very well managed. Clear cutting is 
done and then replanted. 

“Don’t look as if I'll get home in 1945. I 
have 61 points and may get one more battle 
participation star. Have three now. Covered 
quite an area from Omaha Beach to here. 
Anxious to get back to Pennsylvania.”—Cpl. 
Louis B. Mostoller, 33563637, 855th Ord. 
H.A.M. Co., APO 228, c/o P. M. New York. 





TIME OUT—By Chet Smith 


Courtesy Publishers Syndicate 








REG. 5. PAT. OFF 














=° PUBL! SHERS SYNDICATE, 





“He says he’s the champion skeet shooter of Elk County, 
Pennsylvania—and he’s flown down here 
to offer his services!" 


“While awaiting transportation from here 
to a depot in Italy, I strolled into the Red 
Cross and to my surprise the first magazine 
I saw in the hands of the fellows in the 
library was the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News. 
I almost fell over! 

“I sure sweated out a copy, as fellows from 
many other states went for it. 

“Later I was there just as the doors opened 
and was surprised to see that the PENNsyL- 
VANIA GAME NEWS was more popular than 
the more common magazines in an Army 
camp. I saw ten copies of your magazine on 
the table among many more other types of 
magazines and I can say that inside of five 
minutes or less the Game News were all in 
the hands of the fellows and the rest of the 
magazines were left untouched. 


“I saw as many as seven men grouped 
around the table with one copy of the 
Game NeEws between them. I can also say 
that four states were represented and a big 
discussion on hunting started with minor 
arguments coming up on which state had the 
best hunting. I am very glad to say that 
most agreed that Pennsylvania was ‘way 
ahead of most other states on game pro- 
grams, 

“Plenty of fellows I met who had never 
enjoyed the sport of small and big game 
hunting said that was going to be their 
biggest thing to look forward to, and many 
are going to return in time for this coming 
season. 

“I am awaiting transportation myself to 
return to the U. S. and hope to be a civilian 
by hunting season. 

“All the boys I met from Pennsylvania 
who are sportsmen said they sure are glad 
we have a group at the head of our Game 
Commission who know the score, and they 
haven’t any worries that our sport will die 
out in years to come. 

“I will renew my subscription to the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, which expired in 
April, as soon as I return to the U. S. 

“Thought you might be interested in 
knowing what a hit your magazine is with 
the boys of all states.”"—Cpl./T Jerris Hawk, 
Co. “B”, 185th Engr. (C) Bn, APO 464, 
New York, New York. 





The other day Lt. Nicholas Ruha dropped in 
for a brief visit. Nick has been doing a swell 
job of bombardiering and is now awaiting 
reassignment or discharge—he doesn’t know 
which. He’s done his bit and has his points 
so we hope he is soon back with the outfit. 
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mittee. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO ANALYZE GAME AND FISH WORK 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission heartily welcomes a thorough study of its work by the Special Committee 
recently appointed by Honorable Ira T. Fiss, Chairman of the Joint State Government Commission, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the General Assembly. 

We are confident this analysis of the game and fish work of the Commonwealth will be very helpful to all con- 
cerned. We hope the Committee will take time to study in detail our plans and programs for maintaining a supply 
of wildlife in Pennsylvania, as well as all other phases of our activities, including the possibility of further im- 
proving and streamlining the laws under which we function. 

It will be a pleasure to lay before the Committee all the information that we have and to discuss fully with 
the members the objectives, long-range programs, and operating policies of the Game Commission. We trust that 
all the sportsmen’s organizations and other conservation groups will also cooperate wholeheartedly with the Com- 


ROSS L. LEFFLER, President 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 





HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 
Chairman 





THE COMMITTEE 


Other members include Representatives 
Robert M. Barton, Duncannon; W. Henry 
Elder, Jersey Shore; Amos M. Leisey, 
Brandamore; Frank J. Pentrack, Johnstown; 
and Clyde H. Turbett, Mexico; and Senators 
Paul M. Crider, Chambersburg; Wallace S. 
Gourley, Canonsburg; Cyrus B. Tyler, Mes- 
hoppen; and Carleton T. Woodring, Easton. 


We did not have an opportunity to contact 
each one of them prior to going to press 
with this issue, but we hope to secure and 
publish a group picture of the entire Com- 
mittee in a future issue. 








HON. 


MONTGOMERY F. CROWE 
Vice-Chairman 


SOIL CONSERVATION COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 


Pennsylvania’s new soil conservation com- 
mission, established under Act No. 217 of 
the 1945 General Assembly, held its organi- 
zation meeting in Harrisburg.on June 29 to 
plan a program to conserve farm resources. 

Act 217 provides for the voluntary estab- 
lishment of county-wide soil conservation 
districts in any county where the Board of 
County Commissioners passes a resolution 
to set up such a district. It repeals the Soil 
Conservation Act of 1937, but provides for 
continuation of the six soil conservation dis- 
tricts that were established under the earlier 
law. The 1937 Act provided that final de- 
cision on establishment of a soil conserva- 
tion district rested with the State Soil Con- 
servation Board, determined on hearings and 
elections conducted for landowners in pro- 
posed districts. 

The new act carries no compulsory meas- 
ures whatever, and is the result of confer- 
ences and study of soil conservation matters 
by farmers and conservation leaders over 
the past six years. Farmers generally have 
misunderstood the 1937 Act, leaders delaring 
it too cumbersome and not workable. 

The 1945 Act is entirely voluntary and 


simplifies the setting up and operation of 
county districts, it is pointed out. It pro- 
vides for a State Soil Conservation Commis- 
sion consisting of the Secretary of Agri- 
ulture as chairman, the Secretary of Forests 
and Waters, the dean of the School of Agri- 
culture at the Pennsylvania State College, 
and three farm members selected by the 
Governor from a list of six nominees chosen 
by the Pennsylvania State Council of Farm 
Organizations, a group composed of delegates 
from each of more than 30 state-wide agri- 
cultural associations. 

After a Board of County Commissioners 
goes on record as establishing a soil conser- 
vation district for the county, the State Com- 
mission provides a list of county-wide farm 
organizations in that county that are eligible 
to send delegates to a meeting called by 
the Commissioners for the purpose of nam- 
ing at least eight farmers from whom the 
county commissioners shall select four. 
These four farmers, together with one mem- 
ber of the Board of County Commissioners, 
shall make up the County Soil Conserva- 
tion District Board which shall elect its own 
chairman. 


The new act aims toward conservation of 
the soil and water resources by control and 
prevention of soil erosion. Duties assigned 
the State Commission include approval of 
plans by county districts, the apportionment 
among the several districts of any funds al- 
lotted from State or Federal sources, and 
responsibility for expenditures by districts. 
The Commission is directed to secure the 
cooperation and assistance of any govern- 
mental agency, and is the agency through 
which governmental aid in erosion control 
can be extended to private lands. 

Chief among 12 duties and powers assigned 
County Soil Conservation Boards is respons- 
ibility to carry out preventive and control 
measures within the County District through 
cooperation with landowners on a voluntary 
basis. 

Soil Conservation Districts established 
under the Act of 1937 are located in parts of 
York, Lancaster, Franklin, Northumberland, 
and Indiana counties, and all of Clarion 
county. Each will continue operation until 
such time as a county district is set up 
under the new act on a county-wide basis. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Senator White Made Chairman of 
Senate Wildlife Committee 


The Senate Wildlife Committee met re- 
cently for the purpose of selecting a chair- 
man to succeed former Senator Clark of 
Missouri. Under the rule of seniority 
Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina 
would have been selected. Senator Bailey 
called the meeting and stated that this com- 
mittee was non-political, that it was the 
committee of the sportsmen of America, that 
in its 15 years’ service to the wildlife of the 
nation it had selected its chairman without 
regard to political affiliation and he there- 
fore suggested that Senator Wallace H. 
White, Jr., of Maine be made chairman at 
this time. 

Senator White, following his election, 
stated that he was deeply interested in the 
wildlife programs and would want to start 
soon on some plans of conservation requiring 
legislative action. 

Senator White is the author of an anti- 
pollution bill now pending in the Senate. 
He is a real sportsman, a true conserva- 
tionist and a leader in this field. When in 
the lower House of Congress he was chair- 
man of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. He is now the minority leader 
in the Senate. 


Distinguishing Fox Pups From 
Young of Wolves and Coyotes 


To aid Missouri game officials and farmers 
to distinguish fox pups from young coyotes 
and wolves, the Conservation Commission 
has issued a bulletin quoting Frank W. 
Sampson of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

According to the bulletin, the eye pupils 
of both red and gray foxes are eliptical or 
slanted, like those of a cat’s eyes, while the 
pupils of wolves’ and coyotes’ eyes are round, 
like those of a dog. The characteristics are 
said to hold true for all ages. 
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IN MEMORIUM 





ELMER B. THOMPSON 


It is with deepest regret that we announce 
the death on July 21 of Game Protector Elmer 
B. Thompson of Johnstown, Mr. Thompson 
underwent a major operation about a year ago, 
and although he returned to work later, he 
never regained his normal health. 

Mr. Thompson began his service with the Com- 
mission in 1923 and left a splendid record of 
efficiency and loyalty. He made many con- 
tributions to the conservation cause beyond the 
call of duty and was highly respected by his 
brother officers and sportsmen friends. 

He was a veteran of World War 1, having 
served with the 156th Pioneer Infantry in France. 





RAYMOND E. KAUFFMAN 

Our best wishes go to Game Protector Ray- 
mond E. Kauffman of Mattawana, who retired 
from active duty on July 23 after having com- 
pleted over 25 years of loyal and faithful service. 

Mr. Kauffman joined the field staff back in 
November 1919 in the capacity of a Game 
Refuge Keeper and conscientiously and effi- 
ciently performed the duties of that position 
ever since. 

Although we dislike losing his services we 
know we can count on his continued unoffi- 
cial cooperation. 


i oaeenene al 
E. G. MUSSER 


We welcome Mr. E. G. Musser, of Sunbury, 
as a new member of the organization. His job 
will be to aid farm-game cooperators and other 
landowners establish practices which will bene- 
fit agriculture as well as wildlife. 

Mr. Musser has been in soil conservation work 
for the past 8 years. He is a graduate of 
Salem College, West Virginia University, and 
The Pennsylvania State College, where he 
majored in Wildlife Management. 
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State Conservation Committee 


The Pennsylvania Post-War Planning 
Commission met recently and established 
the new State Conservation Committee pro- 
vided for by the 1945 General Assembly. 
This is a special committee of the Joint State 
Government Commission and its job will be 
to coordinate an aggressive State policy for 
the conservation of the major natural re- 
sources including land, water, forest, min- 
erals, coal, oil, fish and game, which are 
divided among several departments of the 
State government with considerable over- 
lapping and perhaps some harmful interde- 
partmental competition. Administrative re- 
sponsibilities of these State departments will 
not be affected by the creation of the new 
Committee since the Committee will be ad- 
visory to the Governor and the State agen- 
cies concerned. 

The Conservation Committee consists of 
four members of the Post-War Planning 
Commission and three members of the State 
Planning Board. Henry W. Prentis, Jr., 
Chairman of the Post-War Planning Com- 
mission, announced that Dr. Stephen W. 
Fletcher, Dean of the School of Agriculture 
of Pennsylvania State College, will serve as 
Chairman of the Conservation Committee, 
and that the other representatives of the 
Post-War Planning Commission will be Mrs, 
Hannah M. Durham of Allentown, Colonel 
Richard K. Mellon of Ligonier, and Thomas 
Kennedy of Hazleton. Floyd Chalfant, Chair- 
man of the State Planning Board on the 
Conservation Committee announced that 
representatives of the State Planning Board 
on the Conservation Committee will be 
George W. Reily of Harrisburg, Dr. Alfred 
H. Williams of Philadelphia and Colonel J. 
Hale Steinman of Lancaster. 


Francis A. Pitkin, Executive Director of 
the State Planning Board, will serve as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Conservation Com- 
mittee and will direct the research and plan- 
ning program of the Committee, using tech- 
nical assistance drawn largely from the staff 
of the State Planning Board. 
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R. Drake. 
“What’s going on down there?” wonders this curious raccoon youngster as he looks 
inquiringly at the photographer’s assistant. 


Photo by W 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“I have checked many more crow hunters 
in the field this spring that I did last. Many 
of them have gone in for crow hunting in 
earnest. They have obtained stuffed or 
artificial owls, crow calls, live callers, etc. 
One hunter had a complete camouflage out- 
fit consisting of green coveralls, green hat, 
etc. He said he was going to get a green 
met to cover his face and wear colored 
gloves so the crows would not spot his 
hands. 

“The effect of the crow hunting is quite 
evident in this section for they are definitely 
on the decrease.”—Game Protector Elmer D. 
Simpson, Cambridge Springs, June, 1945. 


“There seem to be quite a number of 
young black and gray squirrels through this 
section, especially in the farming areas. I 
talked to some of the men who work on the 
gas lease in Cook Forest. They told me 
they had seen five turkeys in the Toms Run 
section of the forest. Some of these birds 
have been seen along Toby Creek. There 
was a good crop of beechnuts in the Toms 
Run section last fall. That is about all the 
birds have to eat in this area.”—Game Pro- 
tector Edward Shaw, Leeper, June, 1945. 


“We have an unusual number of Canadian 
geese nesting in the Pymatuning area this 
year. Some young ducks already are hard 
to distinguish from the adults, and adult 
ducks are starting to go into the eclipse 
stage of molting. 

“The weather here has been very unfav- 
orable for planting or cultivating, yet I 
have seen many more young rabbits this 
month than any other month in the spring. 
Ringnecks, too, have done exceptionally 
fine in the refuge area this year and many 
broods of young have been observed. Some 
are already as large as grouse adults, prov- 


ing that nesting must have started much 
earlier than usual.”—Game Protector Ray- 
mond M. Sickles, Linesville, June, 1945. 


“Saw first fawn deer on June 1 along the 
CCC road from Beech Creek to Route 144. 

“The first young grouse were seen on 
June 7 in the vicinity of Refuge 501A. 

“Have had reports of grouse hatching large 
numbers of young and being seen along the 
roads with them. At State Game Lands 
No. 92 on the 28th, I saw an old grouse 
with ten young that were nearly as big as 
the old bird.”—Game Protector Joseph W. 
Kistner, Howard, June, 1945. 


“The crow repellant used on the corn 
planted in Demonstration Plot No. 2, on 
State Game Lands No. 127, didn’t prevent 
the crows from pulling the corn. I placed 
a scarecrow in the center of the plot on 
June 14 and started replanting corn on June 
15. 

“On the morning of June 18, I saw a black 
bear crossing the road between Thornhurst 
and Route No. 115. It was apparently in 
good condition, and would weigh approxi- 
mately 300 pounds. 

“On June 19, I saw a grouse with a brood 
of 10 chicks, able to fly, on the east side 
of Bradys Lake on State Game Lands No. 
127.”—-Game Protector H. D. Carroll, Thorn- 
hurst, June, 1945. 


“June 28, 1945 while patrolling on State 
Game Lands No. 30 I observed two different 
coveys of grouse. One covey had eight 
birds, the other nine. The young birds were 
about the size of an adult robin and could 
take care of themselves very nicely. 

“I got after a bunch of great horned owls 
on the Game Lands in the near vicinity of 
these grouse. I followed these owls around 
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for quite some time and after a considerable 
amount of shooting with a pistol I did man- 
age to kill one of them.”—Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany, June, 1945. 


“I have observed several coveys of grouse. 
However, they seem to be small in number, 
ranging from four to nine birds per covey. 

“I’ve received several reports of bears 
being seen in District E-10. One gas worker 
reports seing an old bear with four cubs.” 
—Game Protector Edward R. Richards, Port- 
land Mills, June, 1945. 


On July 4, while hunting groundhogs in 
a clover field near Manada Hill, Harold Rudy 
of Steelton came upon a female woodchuck 
with her whole head in a 13 oz. milk can. 
He promptly shot the animal with his 16 
gauge shotgun. 

Upon removing the can from the ground- 
hog’s head, he found that she was blind, 
had no ears, and had obviously found her 
way around by smell alone. In order to eat 
she had chewed out the side of the can. 

Her head had grown long and narrow, the 
size of the can, and was only about half 
as big around as it should have been. All 
around her shoulders were big cuts which 
were festered. 

In other ways she was in good health. 
She weighed about 9 pounds, and it was 
evident that she had had a litter of pups 
this year. 


While shooting crows recently Supervisor 
M. J. Golden of West Reading, Division “A”, 
reported seeing a groundhog approximately 
25 feet up in a small sapling. The diameter 
of the tree was no greater than 8 inches 
at the base and the tree grew straight up- 
wards. It started branching about 8 feet 
from the ground and Mr. Golden cannot 
understand how the ’chuck was able to 
make that vertical ascent before reaching 
the first limb. 


“There will be no nuts of any kind in 
this section this year, and the squirrels will 
have a hard time to exist.”"—Game Protec- 
tor D. H. Franklin, Upper Strasburg, June, 
1945. 


“I’ve seen quite a large number of small 
game animals this month and believe this 
game season will be very good. I’m also 
getting quite a lot of reports of small fawn 
deer being seen this summer.”—Game Pro- 
tector William G. Matthews, Rector, June, 
1945. 
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“I’m moving over to Mr. Brown’s farm—that’s 
his 23rd straight miss.” 


“Reports coming in seem to denote an up- 
ward trend of the grouse population in this 
area, Several reports of coveys from 6 to 
10 half-grown birds have been turned in to 
the Sportsmen’s Club. Probably a lot of 
these birds will reach the hunting season, but 
some are sure to disappear by that time. 
I saw the place where something had killed 
a grouse and had eaten everything except 
the feathers. 

“While patrolling for spotlight hunters, 
Deputy Game Protector Wilcox and Special 
Fish Warden Geer saw four foxes cross the 
road in front of the car. This was in an 
area that had been heavily trapped last 
hunting season.”—Game Protector George H. 
Burdick, Tidioute, June, 1945. 


“Some day a new historian will arise who 
will revolutionize our study of the past and 
give us a much better understanding of 
the problems which we ourselves are meet- 
ing. This new history will give us an in- 
terpretation of the causes which produced 
the events, rather than a compilation of 
dynasties, dates and victorious generals. 
Instead of telling us in detail HOW Ghenghis 
Kahn and Alexander the Great fought their 
battles, the new historian will tell us WHY 
they fought their wars of conquest.” 

—‘Ding” Darling 


Amiel gave us this never to be forgotten 
bit of philosophy: “He who is silent is 
forgotten; he who abstains is taken at his 
word; he who does not advance falls back; 
he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to grow greater 
becomes smaller; he who leaves off gives up; 
the stationary condition is the beginning of 
the end.”—Colorado Conservation Comments. 


Sometime during the middle of June, Pete 
Hoffman, a _ rehabilitation worker, ob- 
served an unusual act of motherly devotion. 
While coming down the highway between 
Si. Marys and Ridgway he saw four ground- 
hogs. As he drew closer to the animals he 
noticed one had been hit by a car and was 
lying dead on the road. All the other 
groundhogs were assembled around it. The 
unusual conduct aroused Mr. Hoffman’s 
curiosity and after passing some distance he 
stopped his car and hid in the brush to 
observe what would happen. Soon the larger 
animal, apparently the mother groundhog, 
accompanied by her other offspring, came out 
of the brush in the vicinity and proceeded 
to remove the dead youngster from the 
highway. 
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“Have seen three coveys of grouse with 
the following numbers of young: one, three 
and five. This is not a good outlook. I also 
saw a flock of rinknecks with 12 birds.” 
—Game Protector Lewis H. Estep, Berwick, 
June, 1945. 

“I am well pleased with the coveys of 
grouse I have seen recently. There are 
many more birds in each covey than I ex- 
pected to find. Some of our sportsmen re- 
port seeing at least 10 birds in a covey.” 
—Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, Port 
Allegany, June, 1945. 


“Reports of deer in the open are not so 
plentiful. They will be out soon with their 
fawns. 

“T have two acres of corn planted, with 
big hopes for a crop, but the briars are very 
bad because the grass has been growing 
so long. 

“Young rabbits seem to be everywhere.” 
—Game Protector Ralph H. Ewing, Polk, 
June, 1945. 


“Reports are coming in from several sec- 
tions of Centre and Clearfield counties about 
dogs chasing deer. Summer chasing is un- 
usual, but it seems that the sections are 
filled with unlicensed and uncared for dogs. 
It is almost impossible to catch these dogs 
in the act of chasing deer because of the 
heavy foliage which hides them, and the 
fact that most of the chasing is done at night. 

“It has been reported to me that persons 
have called the local dog law enforcement 
officer and complained about dogs over- 
running their sections only to receive the 
reply that unless the dogs had done them 
some personal damage he was not interested. 

“T think that if these dogs could be nailed 
down and kept where they belong it would 
give our wildlife a bigger boost than any- 
thing we could do.”—Game Protector Elmer 
L. Pilling, Philipsburg, June, 1945. 


A new shrub known as “pheasant berry” 
has been introduced from Europe which is 
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more of a hardy vine and produces heavy 
crops of red berries of which pheasants are 
very fond. This remarkable plant grows on 
moist ground, poor dry ground, in shallow 
water, in fact it will grow in any kind of 
soil. It can be planted any time from early 
spring to late fall. 


“On November 30, 1943, while hunting in 
Abbott Township, Potter county, with John 
A. Smith, of Johnstown, we noticed a buck 
deer with a cow bell around its neck hanging 
in front of the Hayes Hunting Lodge. ’ 

“Upon close examination we noted the bell 
was fastened on the deer’s neck by two 
automobile cross chains wired together. Ap- 
parently the animal was quite young when 
this was done because the chain had pene- 
trated the back of the neck at least two or 
three inches, and the sides of the neck 
about the width of the chains. The neck 
was a running sore where the chains had 
penetrated, and the animal was thin and 
in poor condition. On its right ear we found 
an aluminum tag bearing the name of W. 
Burrows No, 93. 

“While we were examining this deer, Mr. 
Berkenheiser, of Pittsburgh came out of the 
lodge and told us that he was the man who 
shot it. He was sitting on a log directly back 
of the camp, he explained, when he heard 
a cow bell in the distance. The sound of the 
bell came closer, but he paid no attention, 
thinking it was a cow. When he heard the 
bell directly behind him he turned and, to 
his amazement, there stood a deer. Startled 
by his sudden movement, it started to run. 
The bell started to ring. Berkenheiser raised 
his gun, aimed, fired. The bell stopped ring- 
ing. Berkenheiser thought he shot some 
farmer’s cow. 

“I hope the person who put that chain 
around the deer’s neck will read this and 
realize how much he caused the poor animal 
to suffer before Mr. Berkenheiser put it out 
of its misery.”—Arthur E. Beal, Chief of 
Police, New Florence, Pa. 





Photo by Lindsay M. Griffin. 


An orphaned baby Cedar Waxwing, one of two which fell from a nest, gets ac- 
quainted with Photographer Drake and the Leica camera which later took some fine 


color pictures of the feathered youngster. 
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DRUMMER THE GROUSE shows you some of the best rat and mouse- 
catchers in the State— 

















Top left, Barn Owl; bottom, Long-eared Owl; top right, Barred Owl; bottom, Screech 
Owl. All owls are protected in Pennsylvania except the Great Horned and Snowy Owls. 


News From The Clubs 


IWLA CHAPTER GETS CHARTER 


At a meeting of the John Harris Chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League of America held 
in Harrisburg on Wednesday, June 27, a 
charter from the National Headquarters of 
the League was presented to the local group 
by Mr. Ross L. Leffler, President of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and 
(founder) President of the first chapter of 
the League in Pennsylvania. 

In presenting the charter Mr. Leffler 
pointed out the National character of the 
League and its adaptability to further con- 
servation work of national, state and local 
importance. It is his belief that an educa- 
tional program can solve the polution prob- 
lem, which is one of the biggest tasks of con- 
servationists in all sections of the country. 
Selfishness, said Mr, Leffler, has caused many 
organizations which should have been dedi- 
cated to broad conservative programs to fail. 
Many of these groups have been concerned 
with the supply of game and fish for hunters 
and fishermen to the point where real con- 
servation issues and practices have been 
ignored. In Pennsylvania, Mr. Leffler pointed 
out, the economic losses to the State are 
the primary concern of conservationists. 
The supply of game and fish are secondary. 
Although Pennsylvania has been great in 
war because of the training in the outdoors 
of the average serviceman, a greater out- 
doors must be perpetuated for the youth of 
America. How well we plan for our youth 


means how well we will plan for our future. 
In turning over the charter to the local 
chapter, Mr. Leffler charged the John Harris 
Chapter with the responsibility of carrying 
out the policies and ideals for which the 
charter stands. 

Mr. Howard Shilling, President of the State 
Division of the League, welcomed the new 
chapter into membership in the State or- 
ganization. The League, explained Mr. Shil- 
ling, has a program of conservation of which 
the chapter need not be ashamed. The 
State Division has an education program in 
conservation as its number one project. 
Stream pollution has long been a vital prob- 
lem and one of prime concern to the 
league, he said. Non-political administra- 
tion of departments and agencies responsible 
for conservation work is also an important 
Division project. Shilling explained that 
those who seek to exploit our resources are 
strong and often well-organized. Therefore, 
conservationists must present a strong front 
to oppose those who seek to exploit our re- 
sources for personal gain. 

Guests from other chapters in the State 
and the Division of the Pennsylvania League 
included Messrs. McConnell, Swanger, Bor- 
der, Logan, and Condo. 

The new Chapter elected the following 
officers and directors for a term ending in 
January, 1946. President, Russell W. Melton; 
Secretary, Clarence F. Glessner; Treasurer, 
Herbert C. Lauver; First Vice President, 
Edwin M. Wagner; Second Vice President, 
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Chalfant Ratcliff; Members of the Board of 
Directors; William Bennett, Paul D. Bodwell, 
Dr. Paul W. Eves, Richard Rauch, William E, 
Seel, W. F. Laskowski, and Arthur L. Jerome. 

During the business meeting telegrams of 
congratulations and welcome from the Oil 
City Chapter and a new Chapter at Frank- 
lin were read to the members and guests. 
Mr. Melton indicated that committees on 
Water, Wildlife, Forests, and Education 
would be named at the next meeting. 

It was pointed out by several members and 
State officers that although Izaak Walton was 
a fisherman known primarily for his writing 
of “The Compleat Angler,” that Walton was 
also a great lover of the outdoors and a 
conservationist. The local chapter has dedi- 
cated itself to a broad conservation program, 
including all activities which seek to main- 
tain a natural balance of our natural re- 
sources. Projects to this end will soon be 
initiated, it was indicated by the Board of 
Directors in a brief meeting on Wednesday. 
—Clarence F. Glessner, Secretary. 


CLINTON COUNTY FISH AND 
GAME ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Clinton County Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation is a sportmen’s association in Clinton 
County, not a County Association, but when 
it conducted its annual membership drive in 
April it secured members from every known 
spot in the world—3006 in all. 

Its membership contest was very success- 
ful, and resulted in a tie between Directors 
Robert Emery and Paul Heimer, each having 
sold 360 memberships. Ralph Morris sold 
233, for third place in contest. Méessrs. 
Emery and Heimer each received a Woolrich 
hunting coat, and Mr. Morris a Woolrich 
hunting shirt, prizes. donated by Mr. E. C. 
Tobias, a charter member. 

Each member was given the privilege of 
subscribing to the Game News or the ANGLER. 
There were 545 Game News and 382 ANGLER 
membership subscriptions sold during the 
membership drive. 

Honor Rolls were presented to all camps 
or organizations of sportsmen regardless of 
their interests—whether hunting, fishing, or 
nature—if they were 100% membership in 
association. 

A year’s subscription to the Game News, 
ANGLER, and a set of the Wildlife Booklets 
“My Land and Your Land” were presented 
to every school system and library of the 
association’s area of the county. 

The Board of Directors has been increased 
from 24 to 66 in the past three years, and 
every community of association’s area has 
been given representation thereon. 

Annual fishing and hunting contests are 
conducted by the Clinton County Sports- 
men’s Federation. This federation is an in- 
ter-locking Board of Directors of the three 
associations in the county. The Federation 
is composed of the President, the Secretary, 
and the Chairman of the Fish, the Game, 
and the Membership Committees of each of 
the three associations, which include: the 
Clinton County Fish and Game Association; 
the Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion; and the Southern Clinton County For- 
est, Fish and Game Association. 

Any member of the three Associations is 
eligible for all contests with the exceptions 
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of the officers, the directors and employees 
of the Pennsylvania Game and Fish Com- 
missions. 

There are 12 contests with a prize of $5.00 
for each. The contests are as wollows: 


FISHING PRIZES—The longest Brook, 
Rainbow, and Brown trout; Sucker—4/1 to 
8/31/45; Smallmouth Black Bass; and Grass 
Pike. 

HUNTING PRIZES—Crow, Most Pair of 
Feet; Foxes, Most 10/1/45 to 3/31/46; Turkey, 
Heaviest; Bear, Heaviest; Deer, Widest 
Spread; and Deer, Most Points. 

Chapel programs were sponsored in all 
High Schools concerning “Hunt Safely 
Week.” Moving pictures were shown at all 
programs. Pictures were also shown in all 
theaters of county. The results were be- 
yond all expectations. There were only two 
hunting accidents in the county during 1944 
hunting season, neither of which was serious. 

A rabbit trapping program was sponsored 
in the city of Lock Haven during the past 
winter. It was in charge of Game Protector 
Miles L. Reeder and Scout Executive Charles 
W. Pifer. The seven troops participating 
were very successful in trapping rabbits, 
which were subsequently stocked in all 
hunting areas of the county. 

The feeding program was carried on and 
feed of all kinds was distributed in every 
part of the county. Browse was cut by 
groups of sportsmen. The Piper Aircraft 
Corporation furnished airplanes and avia- 
tors to “bomb” the woods with feed where 
man could not travel. 

A few deer died, but despite the extreme 
winter the game did not suffer to a great ex- 
tent from the lack of food. Most of the deer 
that died were fawns or those wounded dur- 
ing the past hunting season. 

Fox hunts were held during the months 
of January, February, and March. They 
were in charge of a Captain from the area 
of the hunt and Game Protector Miles L. 
Reeder. Plans of each hunt were advertised 
in local papers. The hunts were held on 
Wednesday afternoons. They were staged 
under adverse weather conditions due to 
the snow. However, foxes were seen on each 
hunt, shots were fired on each, and animals 
were killed on half of the hunts, 


All sportsmen were invited to participate 
in the stocking of fish, An announcement 
was put in the local papers at least 72 hours 
before the arrival of the fish. A definite 
location and time for meeting was set. This 
method of stocking promotes a fine spirit of 
cooperation and understanding between 
members and non-members of the associa- 
tions, between the associations, and between 
all sportsmen and the Fish Commission. 

Ringneck pheasants are going to be raised 
by the association. A committee composed 
of Co-Chairman J. B. McCool, County Agri- 
cultural Agent, and T. C. Snyder, Chairman 
of Game “ommittee, and a Director Member 
from every area of the county which is con- 
sidered a good ringneck area will have 
charge of the project. 

The Officers for 1945 are: L. S. Winner, 
President; C. B. Grieb, First Vice-President; 
T. C. Snyder, Second Vice-President; C. E. 
Moore, Third Vice-President; J. A. Painter, 
Secretary; C. Q. Dietz, Treasurer. 

The association has been honored as fol- 
lows for 1945—J. A. Painter is President of 
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the Clinton County Sportsmen’s Federation, 
L. S. Winner is Delegate of the Clinton 
County Sportsmen’s Federation to the Cen- 
tral Division of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs and is Chairman of the 
Central Division. 


York Chapter No. 67 of the Izaak Walton 
League of America inaugurated a unique 
tree selling campaign to raise funds for a 
new property they recently purchased. At 


the May meeting 31 trees were auctioned off, - 


bids ranging from $200 down to $10, the 
bulk going at $50 and $25. The grand total 
amounted to $1015. That’s the kind of men 
Waltonians are! 

Every Waltonian is to be given the oppor- 
tunity to have a tree planted for him while 
helping to maintain ‘the pay-as-you-go plan 
to finance the new property. The auction 
will be repeated at the June meeting, and 
orders are acceptable any time. The club 
urges its members to include every native 
Pennsylvania specie in the trees they plant. 

What greater demonstration of a man’s 
faith in the future for a better world is there 
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than to take time to plant a tree that will 
stand for many years, unselfishly giving forth 
to everybody its beauty, its summer shade, 
its fall crop of seeds and nuts for wildlife? 

The Central Sportsmen’s Association held 
a meeting June 28 in St. Paul’s Parish house 
to stimulate interest in clean sports, the 
proper use of gun and rod, and the decent 
respect that all Americans should have for 
wildlife and the use of our forests, fields and 
streams. A special effort was made to in- 
terest the Boy Scouts, who were especially 
invited, 

Motion pictures on wildlife subjects and 
exhibits of mounted fish and fishing equip- 
ment were planned to interest both ‘young 
and old. 


One thousand day-old ringneck pheasant 
chicks were distributed among members of 
the West End Sportsmen’s Association, Sun- 
bury, and a number of high school boys 
who are interested in game propogation and 
hunting. The West End Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation is paying all the expenses in raising 
them, 


* 


* 


The second day of deer season last year Paul Pennington, Petrolia, a member of 


a hunting cam 


from tip of to nose. The o 
since the resident animals were 
escaped or turned 


in Forest County, killed a 40 lb. “wolf” which measured 59 inches 
“wolves” which have been killed 

ed or driven off many years ago have been coyotes 
loose by persons who got tired keeping them. 


in Pennsylvania 
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Game Protector Walter M. 


Thomas sent in 
this interesting photo showing where deer had 
eaten the bark from trunks of locust trees dur- 
in the past winter. 


OUTDOOR WRITERS MEET 


A committee composed of Nash Bucking- 
ham, Charles E. Gilham and J. Hammond 
Brown of the Outdoor Writers Association of 
America held an all-day conference with 
Jay “Ding” Darling on June 6 at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago. E. Sidney Stevens of 
Columbia, Missouri, one of the leading fig- 
ures in the national conservation picture, 
sat in with the committee for the full dis- 
cussion. Henry P. Davis, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, also sat in on most of the pro- 
ceedings as an observer. 

The entire gamut of problems affecting 
the OWAA, its place in the national con- 
servation picture, needed changes in admin- 
istrative methods and refinancing were fully 
discussed through the entire day and the 
agreements reached may be summed up 
as follows: 

The members of the OWAA are now in 
position to render to the country the greatest 
service in the conservation of natural renew- 
able resources of any organization or agency. 
They can do so by preaching to their respec- 
tive constituents the gospel of sound con- 
servation—the protection of the soil and the 
waters, and, as far as possible, their restora- 
tion to their former condition and status. 
They must tell the people that their welfare, 
and indeed their existence, as well as the 
welfare of wildlife, depend ultimately and 
utterly upon the soil and the waters. If 
they will build a better mousetrap by follow- 
ing such a course, conservation of natural 
renewable resources will be largely accom- 
plished and the problems of the OWAA will 
be substantially solved. 

The OWAA recognizes its peculiar fitness 
to wage campaigns of education, to make its 
own decisions in conservation problems, and 
to review and criticize, if necessary, the 
acts of conservation officials, both State and 
Federal. 

It plans to make increased effort to awaken 
the newspapers of the country to give more 
space to conservation news, the recreational 
sports of hunting, angling and other partici- 
pating sports. The present example of the 
Dayton Journal-Herald was cited as an ex- 
cellent case for study. It was also indi- 
cated that the time was at hand when the 
OWAA could well have a missionary in the 
field for just this purpose. 
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THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The cashew nut and poison ivy belong 
to the same plant family. 


Because of incessant rains during last fall, 
that prevented plowing and seeding, France 
expects a short wheat crop this year. 


The tiny grasshopper sparrow is one of the 
commonest sparrows in the eastern part of 
the United States, yet it is one of the least 
known because of its seclusive habits and its 
thin, insect-like song. Its high-pitched song 
of “zee-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e” can be heard for 
only a distance of several hundred feet. This 
song gives rise to the name of grasshopper 
sparrow. 

It lives in old dry grassy fields and will 
not take wing until almost stepped upon. 
When it does fly, it seldom rises higher 
than a few feet above the ground. Its favor- 
ite singing perch is on a fence rail. Its nest 
is rarely found because it is cleverly con- 
cealed under the grass. The bird avoids 
giving a clue to the location of its nest by 
entering the area through a long and devious 
pathway in the grass. 


Young hummingbirds apparently do not 
realize that honeysuckle, larkspur and bird- 
of-paradise blossoms offer an inviting source 
of food until at least two weeks after they 
have left the nest, Frank Bene of Phoenix, 
Arizona, reports in the Condor, a magazine of 
Western ornithology. 

The earliest acts of the young birds which 
bear any semblance to feeding behavior, Mr. 
Bene finds, are extension and retraction of 
the tongue, and probing twigs and leaves 
with the bill, at first while perched on a twig 
and later while hovering about it on the 
wing. 

Hummingbirds seem to recognize flowers 
as a source of food only after they have ac- 
quired sufficient strength for sustained flight. 
Before that, even though an adult would 
probe a blossom only a few feet away, the 
fledglings still made no attempt to search 
the flowers. 


The female halibut weighs 10 times as 
much as her mate. 


Early-hatched chicks grow faster than 
those hatched late in the season. 


Old apple trees in poor soil are invigorated 
by pruning, and by cutting out weak wood 
and slender outside shoots. 


The dormouse usually hibernates for six 
months, and a sudden coercive wakening 
may be fatal. 


Ground corncobs are a satisfactory mulch 
for roses and garden plants in general. 


A honeybee visits some 200 flowers to 
gather a load of pollen on a single trip be- 
fore returning to the hive. 


A spiny species of cactus grows in Colo- 
rado at 7,000 feet above sea level; it is one 
of the few cacti that will stand cold winters. 
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FOX RABIES 


In the July 7, 1945 number of Current 
Medical Literature, H. N. Johnson in speak- 
ing about fox rabies says “whenever fortui- 
tous circumstances have allowed wild canine 
species such as the fox or coyote to become 
abundant in a region where rabies is enzootic 
in dogs there is a constant threat of a serious 
epizootic of rabies. The gray fox species has 
become unusually abundant in several of the 
Southern states. During the past seven years 
fox rabies has been reported in Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. In certain 
areas where foxes were usually abundant 
true epizootics of rabies developed. In one 
county ‘in which fox rabies was prevalent 
2,900 dogs were vaccinated within a period of 
three weeks. Four dogs developed rabies 
after vaccination, all within a period of 
thirty days. It is probable that these dogs 
were exposed before vaccination. Fourteen 
foxes, later proved rabid, were killed by fox 
hounds which had been vaccinated, and none 
developed rabies. No further cases of rabies 
have developed among vaccinated dogs in 
this county. The author cites several other 
outbreaks of fox rabies. In most instances 
the actions of rabid foxes are quite charac- 
teristic. Foxes are normally timid and avoid 
human habitations; those killed while invad- 
ing farm yards in daytime have consistently 
been proved rabid by laboratory examina- 
tion. Of the fox specimens submitted to the 
Alabama State Health Department, 31 were 





reported positive for rabies in 1943 and 322 | 
in 1944. Nine persons were known to have | 
been bitten by rabid foxes in 1944. It is | 
essential that action be taken to reduce the 
number of gray foxes in areas where rabies 
is present. It is not necessary or practical 
to attempt to exterminate foxes, but their 
number must be reduced to a level where 
contact infection from fox to fox will not be 
frequent enough to maintain rabies. For the 
protection of their dogs and of their sport, 
fox hunters should aid rather than oppose 
such control] measures. It is important that 
the heads of foxes and other wild animals 
such as skunks and coyotes be sent to labor- 
atories for examination, so that there will be 
definite evidence of the extent of the dis- 
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“Not yet Alfred. Wait until they finish un- 
packing.” 
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45TH ANNIVERSARY OF LACEY ACT 


Fifty years ago this year the American 
Field Magazine started a fund to employ 
legal talent to knock out in the courts the 
hunting and fishing license law. It raised 
about $1,500 but before the legal battle 
started the editors thought better of it, re- 
funded the money to the donors and have 
been a force for wildlife protection ever 
since, 

It was 45 years ago on the 25th of this 
month that Congress passed the Lacey Act, 
really the first serious federal approval to 
the protection of wildlife. It regulated the 
interstate and foreign commerce in wild 
birds and animals. A number of amend- 
ments have been passed which have ma- 
terially strengthened the Act. 

Now and then someone arises to inquire 
“What progress has been made in wildlife 
preservation and restoration in the past 
generation? Are our efforts futile or have 
we definite accomplishments to which we 
can point with pride?” 

The answer is that tremendous strides 
have been made in this field. Much, of 
course, remains to be done if we are to hold 
the Yains made through wise management 
practices. 

In 1900 only five states had a license sys- 
tem, Michigan and North Dakota leading off 
in 1895. Since 1900 all of the other forty- 
three states have put in a license law and 
otherwise have passed legislation designed 
to protect and increase birds, animals and 
fish. All states now have Game Commis- 
sions; most of them have authority to regu- 
late seasons. 


The States, which are more directly re- 
sponsible to the sportsmen, have done a 
wonderful job in protecting and managing 
wildlife within their borders. 

In 1916 the Waterfowl Treaty between the 
United States and Canada was entered into. 
This was followed in 1918 by the Treaty Act 
giving effect to the Treaty. 

The Upper Mississippi Fish and Wildlife 
Refuge was created in 1924—a monument to 
the late Will Dilg and the Izaak Walton 
League. In the years to come this great 
refuge will be one of the most popular 
recreational areas in all the country, for it 
borders on four states and is almost in the 
front yard of more than fifteen million 
people. This refuge established the principle 
of Congress acting separately on such proj- 
ects, 

















Next came the establishment of the Bear 
River Marshes Refuge out in Utah. It took 
several- years to bring this about but in 
1928 Congress stamped its approval and gave 
senctuary to millions of waterfowl in that 
area, 


In the following year Congress passed the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act providing 
for a refuge system and annual appropria- 
tions for its purchase and development. While 
Congress did not follow through on the max- 
imum appropriations authorized, it did give 
support to the principle and later on, through 
other enactments, provided the needed reve- 
nues. 

The year 1930 witnessed the establish- 
ment of Cheyenne Bottoms Refuge in Kansas 
by congressional act. This same year the 
Senate Wildlife Committee was formed. | 

The Duck Stamp Act, which has put about 
$10,000,000 of sportsmen’s money into the 
refuge program, was enacted in 1934. The 
same year saw the U. S. Forest Game Refuge 
Act and the Coordination Act put upon the 
statute books. And the House Wildlife 
Committee came into being. 

In 1937 came the Migratory Bird Treaty 
with Mexico. 


The Pittman-Robertson Act, providing Fed- 
eral aid for State wildlife projects, was 
passed in 1937. About $20,000,000 of excise 
taxes collected on sporting arms and am- 
munition from sportsmen purchasers have 
been earmarked into this fund. A little over 
half of it has been appropriated for the pur- 
poses of the Act. The remainder is a back- 
log for post-war projects when the States 
will launch their expansion programs. 

In 1940 the old Biological Survey and the 
Bureau of Fisheries were consolidated into 
one agency in the Interior Department under 
the new name of Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Other progress items could be mentioned. 
Annual appropriations have increased from 
a paltry few thousand dollars to several 
millions. Personnel in both state and fed- 
eral agencies have multiplied several thou- 
sand per cent. Wildlife management today 
is big business. People now regard recre- 
ation and sportsmanship as an integral part 
of life. Our whole conception has changed 
in this regard, and we want land, water and 
plants to be conserved, knowing that if this 
is done wildlife will be the greatest by- 
product. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


When in a state of hibernation, a ground 
squirrel can be pinched, dropped from sev- 
eral feet in the air, and even have pins stuck 
in it without stirring from its sleep. 


*” * * * * 


The chipping sparrow has been called the 
hairbird because of its fondness for horse 
hair which it uses for its nest. 


* * *£ *& & 


The gingko, a relic of a large plant family 
that had representatives over much of the 
world in long-past geological days, is, per- 
haps, the oldest type of tree. It is also 
known as the maiden-hair tree. 





Two-headed turtle brought to the Commis- 


sion for examination recently. Note the bald 
undeveloped head with its large, 


NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


Kentucky 

On June 11 Kentucky’s Division of Game 
and Fish started a training school for field 
personnel in the Division offices at Frank- 
fort. Earl Wallace, Director of the Divi- 
sion, explained that these men would serve 
directly as his assistants in the field, but 
that their services would be available to 
other fish and game divisional heads when- 
ever required. The appointments became 
effective on June 11, when the special school 
started. 

So far there have been 18 Junior Con- 
servation Clubs organized in Kentucky. 
Others are scheduled to organize next fall 
when school reopens, 


open mouth. 


New Jersey 

The fox is definitely on the blacklist in 
New Jersey. The Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners has named him “Public 
Enemy No. 1” and issued a “declaration of 
open war” against him. 

In Burlington county alone, 551 foxes were 
trapped during January, February and 
March of this year. This catch is reported 
to have “barely scratched the surface” of 
the fox population. Foxes are blamed for 
the scarcity of pheasants in the State. 


Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department 
announces that farmers in that State planted 
6.484,300 trees last year to lead all states in 
the nation in the number of trees set out by 
farmers. South Carolina was second with 
4,320,200 and New York was third with 
4,122,000. 

Forty percent of the Wisconsin trees went 
into wind-breaks and shelterbelts. The 
rest were planted for timber and wood pro- 
ductions. 


GROUSE DECLINE IN MICHIGAN 


The Michigan Department of Conservation 
reports that prairie chickens, sharptailed 
grouse and ruffed grouse have been declin- 
ing since 1941. Kills were listed as follows: 


Prairie Average Average 
Chickens & per Ruffed per 
Sharptails hunter Grouse hunter 

1942 39,430 3.97 381,602 5.55 
1943 25,969 3.25 290,117 5.07 
1944 17,879 2.94 260,475 4.55 


An anticipated 1945 upturn may not mate- 
rialize, the report states, because of bad 
weather during the nesting season. 
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40,000.RABBITS 





After they are trapped the rabbits are 
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Photo by Samuel H. Barnes. 
released in the country far remote from 


Victory gardens and truck patches. They soon find new and often better homes. 


junior sportsmen’s group and _ supervised 
their rabbit trapping program. Adult sports- 
men’s organizations in Delaware County 
took an interest in this program and they 
with the Game Protector, through distribu- 
tion of these trapped rabbits, were able to 
have 2,000 acres of posted land opened to 
public hunting. 

Friendly rivalry has developed in some 
instances, especially between the Game Pro- 
tectors and sportsmen of Berks County in 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the Game Protec- 
tors and sportsmen of Allegheny County in 
western Pennsylvania. After holding the 
trapping record for two consecutive years, 
Allegheny County is obliged this season to 
acknowledge Berks County as the trapping 
leader with a total of 2,650 rabbits to their 
2,254. 

Lycoming County is now in third place 
with a total of 2,067 rabbits and Mercer 
County fourth with 1,938 bunnies. This 
proves that it is not always necessary to 
have a large metropolitan area or large pro- 
tected reservations available from which to 
trap. A trapping organization may remove 
hundreds of rabbits from small towns if it 
is done as thoroughly as in these two 
counties. 

Splendid cooperation has again been ex- 
tended the Game Commission and sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania by the military authorities 
within the State. Letterkenny Ordnance 
Depot near Chambersburg has again held the 
lead among the protected areas trapped, with 
a total of 1,581 rabbits, or a total of 3,667 
for the past two seasons. The Pennsylvania 
Ordnance Works at Allenwood, about 11 
miles south of Williamsport, was a runner- 
up with a total of 1,577 rabbits, making a 
grand total of 2,454 for the past two seasons. 
The agent trapping this reservation estab- 
lished an all-time trapping record by secur- 
ing these 1,577 rabbits in 33 days with ap- 
proximately 225 traps. This is an average 


of 48 rabbits a day; the highest number 
taken in any one day was 127. And that’s 
a lot of rabbits! 


Another achievement especially deserving 
of mention is that rabbits were trapped in 
359 cities and towns in Pennsylvania. This 
is the greatest number ever represented and 
proves that the trapping program was more 
thoroughly organized than ever. 


Many people imagine that a small town 
is not worth considering in a rabbit trapping 
campaign. This is far from true. Penn- 
sylvania Game Protectors, sportsmen and 
Boy Scouts have caught surprising numbers 
of rabbits in towns with populations of 700 
to 1,000. Bradford County, along the north- 
ern tier of Pennsylvania, is one of the out- 
standing examples of what can be done in 
a few towns. A total of 463 rabbits was 
secured there last winter. 


AUGUST 


The cities and towns from which 100 or 
more rabbits were caught are as follows: 
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Montgomery County Federation members inspect a corral which they erected and 
into which they are about to drive rabbits from a nearby nursery. 
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or NEES, PE POTD ER 118 Since the statewide trapping campaign field administrative divisions of the State 
NEED sie'ee pips 9 V diper-caver dees 118 began during the winter of 1937-38 rabbits were as follows: 
59 _— swan ar RA MedesadAw belie aoe bal were trapped as follows: Division Number tapped 
gs | Scottdale ............eeeeeeeeeee ee enes Fiscal yas? Mienbawr ‘etapa er gt Phy naed 
nai SL, 5 ons dh inag Hag de hs 6a. 804s 109 , 
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ms ROC E Rg 103 MES ong vec savcadon sanies 32,799 MEN cas creme ect aaiipune itaet 2,591 
es 9S Ra SE RS RR Sat TP 102 WI has a didsvactertaxe 20,330 ih 8,126 
47 Military reservations, watersheds, parks, EMI «is cred sis Sel c.oe.d <2 tpt 30,196 BN od ws iuos-cal coum neth as 8,819 
35 institutional grounds, State Game Farms and 1943-44 Sebespevewesgsegsdcee 33,083 . Cn 
34 other protected areas producing the most I oh a bea 056 Said a 4h BA 40,078 MINES © sg. calc ahi obo Wess Shc bah cw ehen 40,078 A 
99 rabbits were as follows: This year the rabbits trapped in the seven In order to provide proper control and 
19 assure the best results during the trapping 
05. Number of No. Acres per program, three types of formal game trap- 
99 AcresTrapped Rabbits Rabbit ping permits were issued by the Field Divi- 
92: Letterkenny U. S. Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg ......... 2,000 1,581 1.26 sion Supervisors, namely, 
91 Pa. Ordnance Works, Allenwood ...................00000- 2,000 1,577 1.26 Class “A”—Issued to sportsmen, Deputy 
90 Auxiliary Refuge No. 99 (Maiden Creek Watershed, Reading) 1,000 1,017 .98 Game Protectors and other persons to trap 
50: ee NNR NN i as; sya dv ei saceas vostewplbeass 750 385 1.95 game on a voluntary basis only. 
33 Eastern State Penitentiary, Graterford, Montgomery County 150 266 56 Class “B”—Issued to sportsmen, Deputy 
30 Eisler’s Nursey (near Renfrew, Butler County) ........... 200 233 ' $6 Game Protectors, Boy Scout Troops or youth 
125. U. S. Ordnance Reservation, Geneva, Crawford County .. 300 219 1.36 groups to trap rabbits at the rate of 50c per 
20 Schuylkill Haven Fish and Game Association Refuge, head each, if Game Commission traps were 
116 ED HID io Lidia a « So ccd oweWns ances lee n6508 150 163 92 used, and 60c per head if the Scout Troop 
15 Loyalsock State Game Farm, Lycoming County ........... 200 161 1.24 built its own traps. 
13 Sportsmen’s Propagation Area, Ebensburg, Cambria County 150 130 1.15 Class “C”—Issued to agents who were paid 
09 State Hospital Farms, Norristown, Montgomery County ... 200 128 1.56 by the day or hour for the time they spent 
205, Northeastern Federal Penitentiary, Lewisburg ............ 500 125 4. trapping. 
03 Dutch Hill Sportsmen’s Refuge, Schuylkill County ......... 450 123 3.65 A total of 111 Class “A”, 787 Class “B”, 
96 Game Refuge No. 145-E, Mt. Gretna, Lebanon County ..... 100 120 83 (108 of which were issued to Boy Scout 
91 Fisher State Game Farm, Montgomery County ............ 175 116 1.5  Troops,) and 13 Class “C” permits was is- 
89 State Game Lands No. 182, Berks County ................. 200 112 1.78 sued. The number of rabbits trapped in the 
o- State Game Propagation areas which supplied the most rabbits were: pis oh bere me po ing ti Pec 
(75 Number of No. Acres per as follows: 
166 AcresTrapped Rabbits Rabbit Divison No. Rebbe Amount Pol 
162 A-3—Hanover Municipal Water Works ................... 825 577 1.43 “A” 9085 $ 4544.00 
158 A-9—Berks County Prison Farm .............eseeeeeeseees 300 201 1.49 See 1178 "589.00 
[52 A-11—Whitte Lands (Springtown, Bucks County) ........ 125 180 69 “aie ah 3925 1962.70 
50 A-13—Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton County . 460 193 2.38 a 1259 "629.50 
L49 A-18—James L. Boswell Farm, Montgomery County ...... 60 109 56 Tae Wie 2908 1,104.40 
L46 B-3—The Davidson Farms, Lackawanna County .......... 401 145 2.76 aaa. nny 
44 E-1—Western State Penitentiary, Centre Count 325 121 2.68 a Saag sae porte 
143 -i—Western ate re ry, UNITY wcccrceces J ae 8222 4,149.10 
- bt TE 62:5 32,831 $16,456.10 
134 . Boy Scouts and one or two other youth 
133 ; : groups, included in the above table, trapped 
126 mS j 4,781 rabbits in the seven divisions, for 
125 t : ; which they received a total of: 
ee Ke ns oat ret ’ Division No. Rabbits Amount Paid 
. 1 { | ee 613 $ 306.50 
a. ee 121 60.50 
SOI sin da 1024 512.20 
os 2 ee A 303 151.50 
— eee 511 255.50 
Oe a aan 1007 503.50 
WR ats zh. 1292 683.00 
gi: "|" SP Ree 4871 $2,472.70 


The cost of operation includes salaries, 
wages, traveling expenses, materials and 
supplies, and rabbits paid for at the per 
head rate. The total expenditure incident 
to the rabbit transfer program this past 
season was $36,046.34. 

It has been the practice to charge one- 
fifth of the cost of manufacturing the rabbit 
trapping equipment to the current year’s 
expenses. The net cost of rabbit trapping 
for the 1944-45 fiscal year, therefore, was 
$29,727.63, which means that 40,078 animals 
were trapped, and released in suitable cover, 
Photo by Bruce P. Yeager. at an average cost per head of 74c. The 





Ringneck pheasants in wire t f umb h t , 
on — or n e trap, part of a large n er caught by this method (Continued on Page 30). 
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Backyard Adventures With Wildlife 


filing to the treacherous feast, it was noted that some of them 
carried small whitish aphids or plant lice clamped firmly between 
their front legs. Upon reaching the syrup the aphids were care- 
fully deposited at advantageous points about the drop of poison 
where they at once went to work avidly sucking it up. 

When the tiny abdomens of the plant lice were swelled to the 
point of bursting, their masters once again picked them up to 
presumably return them to the nest. I knew that ants pasture 
plant lice on convenient plants and milk them periodically, but 1 
had never before witnessed what I had repeatedly read, i.e., cer- 
tain species of ants keep cattle (plant lice) in underground stalls 
constructed by the ants for that purpose. The whitish pallor of the 
lice that I had seen suggested a subterranean existence and there- 
fore it was safe to conclude that the diminutive ant cattle were 
hauled out for the special treat so generously presented them. 

I know people who restlessly fidget on their respective back 
porches complaining that they have nothing to do and will most 
certainly succumb to the monotony. All the while they are grossly 
unaware that nearby there may be a teeming ant hill. An ani 
colony plus the judicious exercise of a bit of patience and imagina- 
tion has done away with many a dull hour for me. 

I know a chap who soundly denounced a certain wilderness spot 
because he failed to see a moose, yet he sniffed at the miracle ot 
seeing five fully grown snowshoe rabbits or varying hares seeking 
bits of salted food at the kitchen door of the camp; two of them 
within easy arm’s reach. 

Analogously, there are too many of us at home who act like 
the disgruntled one above. We are seldom satisfied with what we 
term the commonplace because we know so little about it. Alto- 
gether too many of us fail to see the trees because of the forest. 

If life is relative what will it be like ten, twenty or thirty years 
from now? It seems that each succeeding generation requires a 
stepped up version of the entertainment or pleasures that amply 
sufficed the preceding one. If increasingly new levels of excite- 
ment are required to satisfy our merest whims and simplest pleas- 
ures, where will it all end? 

We are like improvident butterflies flitting about from bloom 
to bloom, tasting here and tasting there, but never drinking deeply 
anywhere. 

Drink deep of the well of !ife and the most insignificant things 
take on a new light; a light fed by the fuels of understanding. 

Insects are common and insignificant denizens of every backyard. 
Indeed, there are altogether too many of the so-called pests. 
Actually, have you ever pondered as to the number of different 
species that live their lives within the confines of the average city 
lot. The late Dr. Frank Lutz of the American Museum of Natural 
History undertook to answer that question. When he completed 
the collection he had 1,402 species. His backyard measured 75 x 
200 feet. 

Unlike Dr. Lutz I am not an expert entomologist, yet I have 
positively identified 230 of them in a 50 x 150 foot area. The weep- 
ing willow tree which dominates the rear of the yard produced the 
greatest number, 51 distinct. species. The willow is doubtlessly 





A “huddle” of bats. 


A Geometrid Moth Caterpillar with Tachina bats 


Three young little red 
clinging to mother who in turn is cling- 
Fly Cacoons attached to it. ing to a string trellis. 
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the greatest horticultural Mecca for insects extant. 

My latest find was made only yesterday morning (June 28). It 
was a larva of the geometrid moth. What made this extremely 
common and pestiferous measuring-worm a rather uncommon find 
was the fact that it had been parasitized by a tachina fly, an in- 
sect somewhat resembling a common housefly except that it is 
considerably smaller. The little fly had laid its eggs on the cater- 
pillar. When the worm-like larvae hatched they at once bored 
into the soft insides of the host to feed on its custardy contents, 
When discovered, the victim was still encumbered with some two 
dozen diminutive cocoons in which the flies were completing their 
transformation into adults before emerging. , 

The geometrid caterpillar is a great mimic and despite the fact 
that this one was practically at the end of its rope it still at- 
tempted to stiffen out from the lilac branch to which it was cling- 
ing with its false legs, in a remarkable simulation of a short twig. 
However, it was much too weak from the depredations of the 
parasites and soon had to revert to conventional measuring-worm 
posture. 

My most unusual insect find consisted of a meager half-dozen 
ant-lion pits. In a corner of the lot I have a small pile of un- 
needed flagstones. Like miniature cliffs some of them overhang 
the fine dry sand on which they are piled. Under the excellent 
protection afforded them the ant-lions are wont to build their 
clever pitfalls. 

The “lion,” about the size of a black ant, and really the larva 
of an insect resembling a dragonfly, lies at the bottom and in the 
very center of its funnel-shaped pit, buried to its jaws in the 
fine sand. When an ant or other insect stumbles into the pit and 
slides downward on the shifty slopes to within reach of the big 
clamping jaws of the lion, its fate is sealed. In an instant the 
victim is seized and quickly killed by the deadly clasp of those 
jaws. Afterwards the body juices of the more or less succulent 
prey are sucked at leisure. 

If a trapped victim seems to be making its getaway up the 
crumbling slopes of the pit, with a toss of its head, the ant-lion 
flicks sand at the fugitive which invariably causes it to come 
avalanching down to within reach. 

I have spent many a daylight hour tossing ants and de-winged 
flies into the pits and as many nocturnal ones watching the larvae 
construct their pitfalls. Like little bulldozers they spin round and 
round flinging the sand right and left with vigorous tosses of their 
heads until the neat funnels meet with their approval. 

In the same order is included the more common and equally in- 
teresting aphis-lion. The larva of the beautiful adult form is so 
voracious that the mother must place each egg as she lays it, 
on top of a®stiff silken stalk, out of reach of the terrible infants 


that hatch first. After a newly hatched larva descends from its 


perch it finds itself surrounded by numerous inedible threads in- 


stead of savory eggs containing prospective brothers and sisters as } 
would be the case if the eggs were laid in a mass on the surface 


of the leaf. 
(Continued on Page 30) 





A common Garden or Golden-orb Spider. 
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Retriever A Big Hunting Asset 


up the crippled and wounded birds. For 
the man who wants a dog to stop and point 
when he locates a covey of quail or pheas- 
ant, the ever popular pointer and the setters 
head the list with the German short haired 
pointer and the Brittany spaniel, the only 
pointing spaniel, also doing a good job of 
pointing their birds and retrieving. 


The next classification of gun dogs that 
seek game and retrieve it is the spaniel 
group. These dogs spring or flush game, 
There are many kinds of spaniels with the 
springer the best known in the hunting fields. 
We used a springer for years to “spring” 
pheasants for the gun and to retrieve birds 
shot. They also worked on fur (rabbits), 
retrieved jacksnipe, and did some duck re- 
trieving for us. A few years ago we sent 
to England for a Clumber spaniel, the largest 
spaniel known, to see how it compared to 
the springer. The Clumber is a 60 to 65- 
pound dog, a beautiful dog with his white 
coat and orange markings, but slower than 
the springer. 

Spaniels do not point their game so they 
are not adapted for quail, but they are 
wonderful “rough shooting” dogs for ring- 
necks and furred game. If a hunter has no 
use for a pointing breed, does little upland 
game shooting, or expects to spend most of 
his time duck hunting, he can use one of 
those big- rugged retrievers like the Chesa- 
peake, Labrador, or golden. Smaller re- 
triever breeds are the Irish water spaniel 
and American water spaniel. The Chesa- 
peake, Labrador and golden are the “canine 


Altho it’s a fine retriever and loves water 
work the Irish water spaniel is not nearly as 
well known to hunters as it should be. This 
4 year old Irish water spaniel is named Pat 
and owned by Carl K. Prime, Evanston, Ill. 
The dog has a partridge in its mouth. 


























































tanks” of the marshes. They have the 
power and weight to get thru the worst 
cover and how they can take it! 

The American water spaniel may not be 
hefty but he’s a dandy. He loves to hunt 
and will handle anything from ducks to 
pheasants. We’ve had some great shooting 
over this breed which will retrieve any- 
thing. 5 

We have used Labradors for years. The 
one we have now was trained primarily as 
a pick-up dog. That is, to walk at heel and 
retrieve on command. But we decided she 
could be taught to quarter the ground near 
us like a spaniel and flush pheasants for 
us so we had her trained to do that. If we 
are hunting thick pheasant cover without 
our setter, we can send this Labrador into 
it and keep her moving in any direction 
with a hand signal. She “beats” the cover 
to flush the birds. We know a springer 
spaniel does this work faster and better. 
But there have been hunts when having 
neither setter nor spaniel with us this Labra- 
dor did the whole job of crashing heavy 
week thickets and brush to rout pheasants 
and also retrieve for us. 


It’s amazing what certain dogs like to do 
in their work of finding cripples and saving 
game. Some of them go beyond their regu- 
lar routine to help us. For example, one 
of the finest duck retrievers we ever saw 
work in heavy grass and weeds was an 
English setter at Morris, Ill. This dog, would 
run a block or two across the grassy prairie 
to get cripples that soared away from us. 
The setter is not primarily a duck dog, yet 
here was one that loved it. 


Altho springers will go to water eagerly 
they are not water retrievers in a class with 
the big rugged retrievers which are bred for 
the toughest water work. Yet we once 
worked a springer (Horsford Hereunto, the 
dog with the funny name) that would crack 
ice on Illinois river hunts to bring in mal- 
lards. And just a year ago when we were 
shooting pheasants on a licensed preserve in 
January, our setter made eleven water re- 
trieves in the icy water, sometimes running 
out on the ice and then dropping into the 
pond. (This spectacle gave us a chill every 
ten minutes!) Here was a pointing dog 
not expected to work in ice water like a well 
protected Chesapeake or Labrador, yet it re- 
trieved as eagerly as any retriever. 


If you are thinking about a hunting dog 
in the near future (and we hope you are!) 
and you haven’t decided on the breed, better 
figure out which types of hunting you need 
your dog for, talk to some of the boys in 
your town who own dogs, and rely on their 
advice, always keeping this point in mind: 
most of us dog owners are awfully “sot” in 
our ways. Talk to a dyed-in-the-wool 
pointer man about a setter you want to 
get and he'll go to work on you to sell the 
pointer to you. Chat with a Chesapeake Bay 
retriever enthusiast about a Golden or Lab- 
rador pup—and then look out. You know 
what will happen! 

Let someone suggest you look for an Irish 
setter or a springer for your pheasant hunt- 
ing and should a Brittany man overhear it— 
you are in for some arguments. 

We have hunted over and like so many 
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You gotta be an expert fence climber to do 
this. Note how this black Labrador retriever 
holds a live cock pheasant which it is retrieving. 


different breeds that frankly we have no 
great favorites. At this time we own a 
Labrador but last fall some of our best duck 
hunting fun was over Chesapeakes and 
goldens. We can be happy with any re- 
triever that’s obedient and has a good nose. 
We are keen about spaniels. That’s evident 
or we would not have been president of a 
spaniel club for seven years. For years we 
have alternated between setters and pointers 
in quail hunting down south. German short- 
haired pointers, trained cockers, water span- 
iels, Irish setters—we’ve tried ’em all and 
we like ’em. 


But the big point about any dog you get 
is this: if your pup has average intelligence 
and is obedient, he has a chance to knock 
the socks off the dog that may be much 
faster than yours but won’t mind in the field, 
because the disobedient dog hunts mostly 
for itself and takes most of your time keep- 
ing up with him or trying to find him. The 
obedient dog that answers a whistle and 
hunts for you thus has a mighty good chance 
to find as many birds near you, as the wild 
disobedient dog will locate for himself two 
or three hills or a mile away. 


In looking at the whole hunting dog pic- 
ture today you'll notice that dog clubs, con- 
servation departments, and professional con- 
servationists haven’t been able to do much 
about the millions of birds lost by dogless 
hunters each fall, except call attention to 
the lamentable situation and urge hunters 
to be more careful with their long range 
shooting. Moreover, we as hunters have 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 





Former Game Protector Wm. Anneman, of Scranton, feeding an 
orphan. Photo taken Dec. 20, 1924. 


in trying to suppress the fire. He finally succumbed to fatigue 
and was carried from the scene of the fire by others of the fire 
fighting crew. Cramps had seized the muscles in his legs, and 
large knots developed, causing him considerable agony for some 
hours thereafter. I personally took part in trying to suppress this 
forest fire at another section, and knew intimately regarding the 
scope of the fire and the events as they occurred. One of the 
men informed me within a day or two after this experience, that 
the refuge keeper wept when the fire broke into his refuge. 


Having served as the superior officer of this refuge keeper for 
a period of fourteen years, and knowing intimately of his pride 
and responsibility, I cannot doubt that the story of his having 
wept is absolutely true, even though I was not on the immediate 
scene to witness his expression of loss and sorrow, as his emotions 
battled one with the other. Hard labors had gone awry, and the 
suffering of the young wildlife caught in the path of the fire surely 
was foremost in his thoughts. 

Realizing that much had been done during the fourteen years 
prior to my entrance in the service in connection with the estab- 
lishment of these large refuges, I recognize that much worthy work 
was performed of which I have little personal knowledge. Before 
my time and for sometime thereafter, we were passing through 
the period of trial and error, as no precedent had been established 
anywhere to our knowledge. This work proceeded until about 
twenty-four large refuges had been established on State Forestry 
Lands and private lands. 

Concern had begun to arise over the need of having full control 
of game lands. It was my good fortune to become acquainted 
with a noble man, Mr. John Q. Creveling, Attorney at Law, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania whom I soon learned was an ardent sports- 
man and conservationist. About this time I was given the post 
of a field supervising officer, which gave me the opportunity to 
meet with him often. His counsel and encouragement gave me 
buoyancy, aid and understanding in dealing with the sportsmen 
and the general public. 

I soon learned that he was working unselfishly toward acquiring 
game lands, as well as in all conservation problems. We be- 
come compatriots so to speak. He knew the Conservation Laws, 
as he had had much to do with the preparation of the Game Code, 
and he was a sincere friend of the sportsmen, as well as an un- 
official counselor and friend of the Game Department. In his ad- 
dresses before the sportsmen and the public, he kept unceasingly 
pounding at the need for ownership of State Game Lands. 

By this time, experience had taught that wildlife needs were 
not always compatible with good forestry practices, and further 
the large refuges established on private lands gave considerable 
concern because of their costs and the net results obtained. There 
was need for game land management practices, which ran counter 
to the wishes of the private land owners. Consequently a rather 
rapid trend was developing toward the land purchase program, 
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which was foremost in Mr. Creveling’s conservation ideas. He 
pursued this idea until results were obtained. 

After much effort the first State Game Lands were purchased 
in 1920 in Elk County, on which the first large game refuge was 
established on State Game Lands in the year 1921. This game 
lands became number 25. The refuge comprised less than one 
third of the area purchased, and served to replenish vast wild 
forested areas in the vicinity with its overflowing game supply, 
Purchases continued in regions wherever suitable lands could be 
located in large enough blocks, and refuges of the large type con- 
tinued to be established until they had exceeded thirty-five in 
number. 

Here we became aware that conditions were rapidly changing, 
and soon something had to be done or else the while wildlife pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania might be defeated. A number of the large 
game refuges on private lands were gradually abandoned, as the 
wild natural food supplies become depleted. It was not uncommon 
to observe that the wildlife on these large refuges was less than 
on the open lands that had been hunted consistently. To the con- 
sternation of the officials of the Game Commission and a number 
of the sportsmen, this was a sad plight for the wildlife. 

We had to do something and do it quickly, or the whole pro- 
gram might suffer irreparably. There was immediate need for 
sound land management but beforehand the problem of reducing 
the deer herds became a necessity. This problem became a heated 
and much discussed subject, for the reason that the hunters had 
become accustomed to large deer herds and wanted them regard- 
less. The layman could not perceive the crying need, conse- 
quently the problem first confronting the Game Commission and 
the sportsmen and conservationists who saw was one of re- 
educating counter to what had successfully brought the game 
supply, especially deer, up to what was considered one of the 
finest game states in the union. 

The old refuge system had to be carefully adjusted to meet the 
needs, as game conditions changed so rapidly and before we were 
fully aware to meet the challenge. A too radical departure would 
meet with violent protest, because a tried and successful system 
had brought success. Very few perceived the rapidly changing 
conditions of the forest growth, and the continued heavy toll taken 
of the wild natural food by the large deer herds was not in con- 
sideration by those demanding large deer herds, 

To meet the necessities of the day, all the best minds in con- 
servation were consulted, and all the employees of the Game 
Commission were interrogated regarding experience and knowledge 
concerning this grave problem. The changing of the refuge system 
would only play its particular role in answering the challenge. 
However, it came, and in 1936 we put into operation our present 
land management system, which calls for smaller refuges and more 
of them. 

The passing of these large refuges and the horse and buggy days 
of their existence has become memory only. There are a few of 
them left, because they continue to serve as excellent retreats for 
large game in regions where necessity has not demanded their 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Tame doe on porch of Refuge Headquarters in Warren County. 
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Transactions of Commission’s Meeting 


sence of many men in military service and 
working conditions in industrial plants, re- 
strictions on transportation, and shortage of 
ammunition. Until this condition is corrected 
the Commission is of the opinion that re- 
moval of the normal daily bag limit, effective 
immediately, is essential. 

Grackles—Grackles, commonly known as 
“blackbirds”, due largely to industrial con- 
ditions and the general shortage of ammuni- 
tion, are still present in greater numbers 
than desirable and causing severe crop 
losses. It is, therefore, deemed wise to con- 
tinue these birds on the unprotected list for 
another year. 

(b) Deer—The deer herd continues to 
show a substantial increase, with practically 
no losses during the past winter except in 
limited areas. Lumbering operations during 
recent years have improved forage condi- 
tions for these animals over portions of their 
normal range. 

In southeastern Pennsylvania, a_ thickly 
populated region where the land is largely 
devoted to the growing of farm crops, these 
animals have become a nuisance for the 
reasons hereinafter enumerated. Since in 
most of this region there are no large un- 
broken forests suitable for deer, and hunting 
such animals there with rifles or single bul- 
lets fired from shotguns as required by law 
could well become hazardous, the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the requests of 
the organized sportsmen and the landowners 
for the reduction or elimination of the deer 
herds in that portion of the Commonwealth 
are fully justified, and combined season for 
all deer, except spike bucks, is therefore de- 
sirable. 

While in a few other counties the abund- 
ance of deer would justify an antlerless 
deer season under control permits, it is 
deemed best not to declare scattered counties 
open to antlerless deer this year in view of 
the fact that a statewide antlerless season 
will apparently be necessary next year, by 
which time it is hoped men who are now 
serving their country will be home and able 
to participate in the removal of the accumu- 
lated surplus animals. 

(c) Bears—Unfavorable hunting conditions 
last fall again lowered the kill of bears and 
damage complaints have increased in various 
areas. The Commission is of the opinion 
that to aid busy war workers, and to con- 
serve tires and gasoline, it is again wise to 
fix the bear hunting season at a time when 
small game, bears, and deer may be hunted 
on a combined trip. 

(d) Fur-Bearers—Indications are that the 
various fur-bearing animals are sufficiently 
abundant to justify a season comparable to 
that in effect last year. 


Opossums—Opossums still continue to be 
more abundant than desirable, and the Com- 
mission believes it wise to continue these 
animals on the unprotected list for another 
year, even though they have been so classi- 
fied since July 11, 1940. 

License Restorations—The hunting privi- 
leges of two individuals were restored after 
reconsideration of the facts which influenced 
their revocation. 

License Revocations—The hunting privi- 
leges of three persons were revoked for two 
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Photo courtesy The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press. 
Upland Plover or Bartramian Sandpiper on nest. These birds were once fairly com- 


mon, but later almost disappeared 
protection. 


years—two for hunting deer in close season 
and one for hunting without a non-resident 
license—and the privileges of another were 
forfeited indefinitely for mental incompe- 
tency. 

Seventeen persons were denied the right 
to hunt for a period of anywhere from one 
to five years as result of referee hearings, 
depending upon the severity of the offense. 
A few examples of the carelessness which 
influenced these cases are as follows: 


Discharged gun while attempting to extri- 
cate it from brush. The safety was off. 

Injured buddy lying on ground about six 
feet away when carelessly pumping car- 
tridges from a .22 caliber rifle into the 
ground. 

Injured another hunter when he shot at 
a rabbit which the victim had killed 
and was in the act of retrieving. The 
offender and victim were not more than 
fifteen feet apart. 

Gun discharged when hunter slipped while 
walking about twenty feet in back of 
another hunter. 

Gun discharged while pumping shells. The 
pellets bounced off the ground and struck 
another hunter about eight feet away. 

Single barrel hammer gun discharged 
while crawling under barbed wire fence. 
Its owner suffered the loss of all the 
fingers on his right hand. 

Injured another hunter while unloading 
his gun which was pointed directly to- 
ward the victim. 

Stumbled in brush while aiming at rab- 
bit, discharged gun and hit another 
hunter, 

In anxiety to kill pheasant, discharged gun 
in direction of fellow hunter a short 
distance away. 

Shot at wounded raccoon and struck foot 
of another hunter about three feet away. 

While hunting in pursuit of a groundhog 
about five feet from another hunter, 
tripped on grapevine and discharged .22 


Now they are increasing again through constant 


rifle, hitting other hunter in leg. 

Discharged a 30/30 while attempting to 
rise from kneeling position after shoot- 
ing deer. Had gun in left hand, which 
he was using to support himself. Finger 
was on trigger and pressure discharged 
gun injuring companion about ten feet 
away. 

‘Discharged gun while walking through 
brush, wounding himself in the left 
shoulder. 

Hunting under the influence of liquor. 

Gun discharged after fifteen year old lad 
reloaded it—shot struck and injured 
father. 

Discharged hammer gun when taking it 
down from his shoulder—gun was 
pointed at another hunter about twenty- 
five feet away. 

Did not place gun on “safe” after shooting 
at rabbit. Had finger on trigger and 
accidently discharged gun, hitting com- 
panion about thirty feet away. 

Rights-of-Way—The Commissix. approved 
a right-of-way for the Wes: kean Power 
Company to construct and ‘a:ntaia an elec- 
tric transmission line across State Game 
Lands No. 179 in Greene County. 

Refuge and Other Projects—The Commis- 
sion appended a list of all Primary State 
Game Refuges, Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects, Auxiliary State Game Refuges— 
General Classification, and Special Preserves 
as a part of the Minutes, and classified its 
procedure for handling such projects so that 
the official records will be kept current at all 
times and that the establishment, reduction, 
enlargement in size, elimination of any 
of the projects, or the disposal of buildings 
no longer needed in the administration there- 
of, may receive prompt consideration. 

Refuges Abandoned—Abandonment of the 
following Refuge Projects was approved: 
Primary Refuge No. 508, Lycoming County, 
containing 1,785 acres; Primary Refuge No, 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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40,000.RABBITS 


difference between the two totals represents 
the cost of additional traps and crates that 
will be available for next season’s trapping. 


Because of deep snows practically all win- 
ter, rabbit drives on certain large areas were 
impossible except in a few instances, This 
means that nearly all of the 40,000 rabbits 
were taken in box traps using parts of apples, 
carrots, other vegetables and prepared rabbit 
chow as bait. Some rabbits were caught in 
empty traps because they were either curi- 
ous, seeking shelter from the cold, or were 
attracted by the rabbit odor in the trap. 
Approximately 20,000 traps were used at 
one time or another throughout the State 
Deep snows forced many of the men to dig 
out their traps quite often. 

If our greatly reduced personne] with the 
assistance of sportsmen and youth groups 
are able to trap 40,000 rabbits during a win- 
ter when deep snows and gasoline allot- 
ments restrict travel, what may we expect 
when we have a full complement of field 
officers after the war, and more young men 
and sportsmen are able to assist with this 
work? We should be able to obtain around 
75,000 fine home-grown bunnies for stocking 
purposes annually if everybody will co- 
operate. 

Of course we shall never be able to pre- 
vent all gardens from having some damage 
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by rabbits, neither shall we prevent some 
rabbits from being killed in cities and towns 
by dogs, cats and automobiles. But since 
the beginning of the rabbit trapping pro- 
gram, rabbit damage has been materially 
reduced. Each season there are less tele- 
phone calls and letters of complaint received 
from various parts, of the State. Besides 
reducing the damage to gardens, the thou- 
sands of native rabbits trapped in cities, 
towns, parks, institutional grounds, water- 
sheds, military reservations, railroad yards 
and other protected areas are excellent for 
restocking purposes. 


Sportsmen may be interested to learn that 
among the other game and furbearing ani- 
mals trapped and transferred this past fiscal 
year there were 1821 ringneck pheasants, 
11 bobwhite quail, 374 gray squirrels, 8 
woodchucks, 127 muskrats and 40 raccoons. 


Many people, especially boys, are becom- 
ing more conservation conscious through 
their participation in a statewide outdoor 
program such as rabbit trapping. 

If you, Mr. Sportsman, or you, Boy Scouts 
of America, wish to appear on the stage 
next winter when the curtain rises in Penn- 
sylvania for the opening act of “Rabbit 
Trapping,” consult your local district Game 
Protector regarding an appointment as a 
trapping agent. There will be no magical 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Little fellows like these play havoc with Vic- 
tory gardens. 


pulling of rabbits from hats, but you will 
have an opportunity to experience the thrill 
of removing the bunnies from traps and 
knowing that they will be released on areas 
where our returning veterans will have 
an opportunity to “catch up” on some of the 
recreation they have missed during the past 
few years. 


(From Page 26) 











The adult of the aphis-lion is the lace-wing fly, a greenish, 
lacey-winged, golden-eyed insect. It is common everywhere. To 
me, its most outstanding characteristic is- its disagreeable odor. 
So much as touch it and you will be able to detect the smell 
even after several scrubbings with soap and water. 


We are acquainted with but a small part of the earth and its 
denizens. The common everyday things about us are lost in that 
maze we call familiarity and we seek afar for the very things 
found at our own doorstep. 


The song of the wilderness thrush is no more wonderful than 
that of the one that has regaled me with its mellifluous notes from 
the green depths of the lone sour cherry tree in back of the garage, 
yet we rave about the ethereal this and that of the wilderness 
songster. 

All this is mindful of the married man at a summer resort who 
encountered a neat little number on the hotel veranda while in- 
dulging in a last cigar before retiring. 


“Where have you been all my life?” he inquired in modernistic 
wolfesque as he surveyed the glamorous woman. 


“Why, just three doors below you,” tittered his neighbor whom 
his wife often called the plain Mrs. Wren. 

The lament is often heard that America has lost its frontiers; 
that man can no longer delve into what he considers the wonders 
and mysteries of the unknown. Paradoxically, the frontier of our 
backyard with its myriad mysteries remains largely unexplored 
because of man’s requirement that things to be explored should 
be mysterious and unexplorable. 

Superficially my own backyard consists largely of grass, shrubs 
and trees, components to be found in countless similar areas 
throughout the land. However, probing the familiar beauty of the 
surface will uncover mysteries that would take a lifetime to solve. 

Certainly, we need the stimulus of the wilderness spaces—to 
taste the salty sweat as it pours down one’s face on a hard portage; 
to smell the tang of pine and spruce in the distilling heat of a mid- 
summer day; to hear the sonorous roll of the drumming grouse on 
its log in the heart of the wildwood; to see the serrated edge of 
spruce horizon cut through a multi-colored sunset. These things 


and many more should serve as a tonic in stimulating our in- 
terest in the so-called commoner things closer home. 





The roof of the Telegraph Press Building, Harrisburg, where Game News is published, was the setting for this domestic scene. 


Photos by W. L. R. Drake. 
Mother Night- 


hawk laid her two eggs on the gravel roof as usually is her custom in towns and cities and proceeded to hatch two fluffy youngsters, one of which 


can be seen in the photo on the right. 
stills and color movies. 
the intruder away. 


She was absolutely fearless and permitted the photographer to come as close as two feet in order to take 
Sometimes she would slip off the “nest” and scoot away dragging her wings and feigning crippledness in an effort to draw 
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Retriever A Big Hunting Asset 
(Continued from Page 27) 


been asking for guns that shoot harder, shells 
that kill at longer distances and repeating 
shotguns so we can get at least three shots 
into a flock. Yes, there are even Magnum 
guns to reach out and extend the killing 
range of the 12 guage. All the emphasis has 
been on methods to increase our game kills, 
and drop birds at greater distances. 


If we devoted just one fraction of the 
interest exhibited in better guns and long 
range shells to the cause of saving game with 
hunting dogs, millions of birds would be 
recovered each fall and go into the game 
bags instead of being wasted. The job 
waiting for the duck dogs is a tremendous 
one in itself, with a chance for the retrievers 
to cut down an annual loss that is some- 
where in excess of 6,000,000 birds. 

After the war we are expecting a big 
boom in dogs due to the wonderful work 
that certain breeds are doing on the battle- 
fronts. How about all of us getting together 
in the postwar period and tackling this hu- 
mane job of getting those cripples by putting 
more dogs to work in the field and marshes? 
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HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 


31 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
While walking around a field near his home at Spring Run, Nelson Hammond found 
a small groundhog nearly dead from exposure. He took it home and the Hammond 
cat promptly adopted it. Baby whistlepig is a constant source of surprise to its 
foster mother who doesn’t seem to know what to make of the grass nibbling habit 
and large size of her adopted offspring. 


(From Page 28} 


removal. Permit me to say that I look back in the retrospect with 
a sigh of regret. Their passing on took with them the merit of 
their day. Again they may be needed to serve, as all wise con- 
servationists realize that wildlife conditions does not remain static. 

In conclusion permit me to reminisce regarding their locations 
and my experiences in the wild rugged country involved in their 
makeup and surroundings. 

Number 19, located on leased lands in Wyoming County, now 
abandoned and its old refuge keeper gone to the Great Beyond, 
was one of those established in the wildest and most rugged of 
the wilderness surrounding. Many was the times that I followed 
the rugged pathway around the refuge and through the interior, 
as I made my periodical inspection patrols and sometimes assisted 
the refuge keeper with his work. I often paused to drink in the 
glory of this great wide open stretch of wilderness, lying on the 
topmost portion of the most northernly end of the North Mountains. 
Visions I would have, yes, visions in picture of the fashioning of 


this grandeur in the countless ages of Nature’s handiwork. Much 
of this splendid wilderness is now owned by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 

Only a few of these large refuges remain in their original form. 
Number 15, now 515, located in Potter County, retains its original 
3434 acres under wire. Number 1, located in Clinton County and 
the first established in 1905, has been reduced in size. Likewise, 
the first one established on State Game Lands, number 25 has 
been reduced and generally adjusted to meet present conditions, 
There are others that could be mentioned, but since this informa- 
tion suffices to illustrate, there is no need to further identify them. 

Many of the old sportsmen, whom I used to meet, and many 
that I did not meet, who used to hunt in the vicinity of these large 
refuges, must likewise regret their passing on. They served their 
purpose, as did their keepers, and now you no doubt look back 
in the retrospect, to the Horse and Buggy Days of the Game Refuge 
System in Pennsylvania, 





Transactions of Commission’s Meeting 





Game Protector Leroy Gleason, Jersey Shore, 
trapped this bear near Waterville in early May. 
R. L. Sinsabaugh is shown releasing the animal 
on State Game Lands. 


522-D, Union County, containing 667 acres; 
Auxiliary Refuge—General Classification, 
No. 138, Bensinger Township, Elk County, 
comprising 300 acres; Auxiliary Refuge, 
General Classification No. 92, Hopewell 
Township, Bedford County, comprising 1,240 
acres; Cooperative Project No. 35, Fayette 
County, containing 6 farms totalling 391 
acres; and Cooperative Project No. 56, Bucks 
and Lehigh Counties, containing 52 farms, 
totalling 1,835.1 acres. 


Refuges Reduced—The Commission ap- 
proved the reduction of Primary State Game 
Refuge No. 516-A, in Shippen Township, 
Tioga County, at present containing 3,970 
acres to approximately two-thirds of its 
present size. 


Refuge Enlargement—A 35-acre refuge lo- 
cated on State Game Lands No. 188, Beaver 
Township, Snyder County, was enlarged ap- 
proximately 100 acres. 


(From Page 29) 


New Refuge—A new Primary State Game 
Refuge of approximately 40 acres was es- 
tablished within State Game Lands No. 194, 
Perry Township, Snyder County. 


Dog Training Preserve—A Dog Training 
Preserve containing approximately 1,000 
acres was established on the Tiadaghton State 
Forest in Brown Township, Lycoming 
County. It was heretofore known as the 
Black Forest Grouse Trial Area, and in- 
cludes a portion of abandoned Game Refuge 
No. 507. 


Land Purchases—A number of land pur- 
chase matters were discussed and two op- 
tions were accepted, one of 423 acres con- 
necting with State Game Lands No. 13 in 
Sullivan County, another of 76 acres joining 
State Game Lands No. 152 in Crawford 
County. Counter offers were made in sev- 
eral instances and a number of options were 
rejected. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Special Committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Pish and Conservation Commissioners in 
Convention assembled on this 6th day of June, 
1945, at Chicago, Dlinois, 

1. That the Congress enact a revised Co- 
ordination Act which would assure adequate 
biological planning coincident with the engi- 
neering planning. 

2. That after the impoundments have been 
created that they be administered by the State 
or States in which they are situated so far as 
appertains to hunting and fishing in such a 
way that they will yield the highest returns 
for fish and wildlife. 

3. That the reservoirs be open to public use 
without charges for hunting, fishing, and other 
recreational uses, other than those imposed by 
the State, except for such refuges and special 
restricted areas as may be necessary for the 
proper protection of these resources. 

4. That no leases be granted for agriculture, 
cottage sites or otherwise which would give to 
any individual or group of individuals the ex- 
clusive right to take or prohibit others from 
taking a resource that belongs to the whole 
American public—fish and game. 

5. That no action be taken which would per- 
mit employees of administering encies to 
hunt and fish in areas closed to e general 
public. J 

6. That ready access to and exit from all 
areas be provided. 

7. That the wildlife management of areas 
having particular value and so located that they 
will round out the National waterfowl manage- 
ment program be turned over to the Federal 
Pish and Wildlife Service, provided the appro- 
priate State agency shall first have been con- 
sulted and its consent obtained. 

8. That no use of any area be permitted 
which is inconsistent with the laws for the 
protection of fish and e of the State in 
which such area is situated. 

9. That the Corps of Engineers of the War 
Department, the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Interior Department, and other Federal agen- 
cies which construct water impoundments 
look to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the various State Fish and Game Departments 
for guidance in the administration and man- 
agement of the fish and game fresources cre- 
ated through their activities; and provided that 
any harvesting of wildlife and fish shall be 
under the management and control of the State 
Game and Fish Department in which the reser- 
voir and its lands are situated. 


Through an oversight credit for repro- 
ducing the article “The Use and Care of 
Binoculars” should also have been given 
the Journal of Forestry. 


Soil Conservation Commission 
Established 


(Continued from page 16) 

Members of the State Soil Conservation 
Commission are: Miles Horst, Secretary of 
Agriculture, chairman; James A. Kell, Sec- 
retary of Forests and Waters; S. W. Fletcher, 
dean, School of Agriculture, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Frank W. Gorham, 
Wysox, Bradford county; member of the 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 1945 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., gs ~ from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 
traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon dally limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 

two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
MuBed GTOUGS cccccccscccvccccccsces nebivcsecseves SB seeue® 8 
i. ne | "hc:c comands 0s sen ees 16066 0000000000 B ceva 12 
ED Looks nc puwe eb enessoecnnse DB sean 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 7 counties closed)* .......... h scoves 1}.... Nov. 1.. Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males OMly ......cccseceeess - ae 8 
CE ~scccengepe ccs seeps ccecesccces DS cctese 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and FOX .......sseseeeeees © cssnan 24 
Et. . stcchb dns SS Rhee Eber 50,0000 sores ' Uniimited .... Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1946 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ......... Unp: until September 30, 1946 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ...... cee hbessee coves 3 séceve --»- Dec. 17.. Jan. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... © sskaas ..-- Oct. [22.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)® .............. 0 seeeee 20 |... Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Longe ge pa rig Lsiiamdsa roo ceeveresas Unlimited .... July. 1l.. Sept. 30 
ear, over one year old, by individual ........... coves 
Bear, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2{---» Nov. 26.. Nov. 29 


Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 
(Statewide), also antlerless deer in that part 
of southeastern Pennsylvania designated* .. 1...... 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6...... 


“30 OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. For species and regula- 
tions see separate summary.) 


- Dec. 1.. Dec, 15 


ar 


FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Minks, Skunks and Otters® ..........seeeee becuese Unlimited .... Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Muskrats (By traps only)* ........ OEE CR ee Unlimited .... Dec. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Mrs Ce MREUES. ©. a oy opens tGenwodeepen 2.... Feb. 15.. Mar, 1, 1946 
ED TCL LD a obeSn's nse 605s 045 sob bee seeeete ees Unprotected until September 30, 1946 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Snyder, Tioga and Warren closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M., on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Deer, Southeastern Pennsylvania, Combined Season—Both sexes, spike bucks excepted, may be 
killed in the counties of Lancaster, Chester, Montgomery, Delaware, Philadelphia and 
Bucks, also those parts of Dauphin, Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh and Northampton Counties 
lying south of U. S. Highway Route No. 22, during the regular season without special 
permits. A hunter may kill only one deer and the regular hunting party limit applies. 


Beavers—Statewide trapping permitted, except where dams are posted by Commission. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps 
must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established beaver house. 
Trappers are required to keep tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—tTraps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1 or 
before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the reason and lifting traps by daylight. 

Snares—No counties open to use of snares. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JUNE 28, 1945) 





AUGUST 





executive committee, State Council of Farm 
Organizations; H. E. Roper, Kirkwood, Lan- 
caster counfy, president of the State Soil 


Conservation Association; and E, M. Shaulis, 
Hollsopple, Somerset county; president of 
the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation. 











The photos in the o ite layout were all submitted for publication within the past several weeks. In looking over them our photographer 
noted errors in composition that are common to all snapshots. ‘With the idea of helping to improve not only the quality of future contributions 
to the magazine, but the contents of their owner’s albums, our photographer offers his impressions of them. 


Top left: Not bad, a nice bear, a clear photo that will reproduce clearly. Top right: Good photo of feeding shelters but men should have been 
grouped on the sides so that they could be recognized. Center left: A poor background. Not only does the pelt of the animal blend into the man’s 
clothing, but the large tree in the background looks as if it is sprouting from his head. Center: Here half the picture is foreground, and the deer 
has lost part of its antlers. By moving a few paces to the right the windows of the house would not have been directly in back of the deer, 
thereby improving the background. The windows detract from the main object being photographed. Right center: This picture could have been 
improved by moving back a few steps to take in the entire deer. Bottom left: Here is an ordinary photograph of a dead deer with a house in the 
background. Apparently there is some very fine action going on in back of the tree. I believe the lady is helping to hang up a bear or another 
deer. See if you can figure it out. The whole action should have been close-up. Bottom right: The edge of the building sticking out in this 
picture does nothing to improve its composition. The photographer could have moved to the left and made his phot of the deer hunters with a 
woods background. Top left: This photo should never have been taken with the deer so close to the pole. Center: A nice clear deer photo but 
the background detracts from the main subject. Perhaps a hunter or two would have helped create more interest. Top right: This is evidently a 
peer peeeeraphle print. The hunter and bear are almost silhouetted against the white door. It will not reproduce so the hunter will be recog- 

zable. 

Center left: How much better this would have been if the pole did not attract the eye. Center right: Here a contrasting background would 
have improved the finished result. Bottom left: Background again. The. deer blend with the car and there are too many unrelated objects in the 
distance that catch the eye. Bottom right: Had this photo been taken closer the point of interest would have’ been better. The building in the 
background would have been partially eliminated and the snow bank in the left front foreground would not be so prominent. Dark spots on the 
snowbank attract attention as they look like additional pelts scattered around. 
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